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TWENTY-SIX YEARS’ WORK IN SYRIA. 


ty the seventh February, 1882, I am writing this paper. On 

the seventh February, twenty-six years ago, it was first my 
privilege to set foot on Syrian soil. A small company of mission- 
aries,—including Dr. Bliss, President of the Syrian Protestant College, 
Dr. Trowbridge, of the Central College, and others,—we had set 
sail from Boston, 12th December, 1855, on a little sailing-clipper 
barque, the Sultana, and, after a tempestuous and perilous voyage, 
reached Smyrna, where our party divided, some going to the north, while 
Dr. Bliss, his wife, and myself took steamer for Syria. We were just 
out of the theological seminary, full of the ardour of youth, and 
determined to give our lives to the spiritual welfare of the Syrian people. 
We landed on a bright, clear morning, the sun rising in glory over the 
snowy summits of Lebanon, and were welcomed by the missionaries with 
true cordiality. Our paths soon separated. At the annual meeting of 
the mission, Dr. Bliss was stationed in Mount Lebanon, and my lot was 
cast in Tripoli, where I spent several years. 

For twenty-two years Beirut has been my home, and this anniversary 
of our arrival, which finds Dr. Bliss and myself both labouring in this 
city, seems a not unfitting time for a general review of the missionary 
work as it is to-day in this ancient and interesting land. 

I take it for granted that the readers of this journal are more or less 
familiar with the past history of the American Mission in Syria, founded 
about 1824. Its first twenty years were largely years of exploration, 
experiment, and struggle. Wars within and without, plague, and persecu- 
tion, kept the little mission force in constant agitation ; for a season it 
migrated between Malta and Syria, and tried the experiment of labour 
in Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Mount Lebanon, until finally Beirut was fixed 
upon as the best strategic point for all evangelistic, educational, and 
literary labours in Syria. Jerusalem was abandoned to the brethren of 
the Church of England, and the little Greek Mission in Cyprus 
was withdrawn. 

Finding the population without books or schools, and without a 
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proper version of the sacred Scriptures, we deemed it a necessary and 
fundamental step to enter upon the retranslation of the whole Bible 
into the Arabic language. It became also necessary to construct a new 
fount of Arabic type, from the most perfect specimens of Arabic 
caligraphy, which was done by Mr. Homan Hallock and Dr. Eli Smith. 
This fount of Arabic type, which is now the standard type in use in all 
the leading presses of Syria, is that in which the Arabic Bible was finally 
electrotyped and printed. 

The work of translating the Bible was carried on by Dr. Eli Smith 
for some ten years, and after his death, in 1857, taken up virtually 
de novo by Dr. Van Dyck, who completed the New Testament in 1860, 
and the Old Testament in 1865. These eighteen years of labour 
produced a version of the Scriptures, which, owing to the eminent 
scholarship and conscientious fidelity of the translators, and the 
co-operation of learned Arabic scholars throughout the East and in 
Europe, no less than to the striking similarity between the Semitic 
Arabic and the Semitic Hebrew, has perhaps never been surpassed. 
When Dr. Eli Smith died, in January, 1857, he expressed to his 
missionary brethren his unwillingness to be responsible for any portion 
of the translation, as he had not yet carried it to its final revision. But 
the work of preparation he had performed, and the critical apparatus 
collected by him was of inestimable value to his learned successor, 
Dr. Van Dyck, whose name, with that of Dr. Smith, will be remembered 
as long as the Arabic Bible is read. 

I remember hearing Dr. W. M. Thomson, author of “The Land and the 
Book,” state that when he reached Syria in 1832, the first work assigned 
to him was a tour of the principal cities and seaports of Syria, to gather 
up the vast numbers of Arabic Bibles of the old version (made in Rome 
by the Propaganda, and printed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society), and ship them back to the depét in Malta. 

They had been deposited in quantities in the houses of the British 
consular agents, and others, and dealt out to the people gratuitously ; 
but, owing to the illiteracy of the people, and the fanatical ignorance 
of the priests, these sacred volumes were being rapidly destroyed. 

3ishops and priests gathered them from the people, and made bonfires 
of them in the paved courts of their churches. Shoemakers used the 
leather covers for the soles of shoes, and shopkeepers used the leaves 
for wrapping their wares. Such wholesale “casting of pearls before 
swine” could not be tolerated, and the books still in depét were shipped 
back to Malta. The time had not come for Bible distribution. There 
were no readers, excepting among the Moslems, and possibly two or 
three per cent. of the male Christian population. The pall of medizval 
darkness rested on the land of the prophets and apostles. 

It was seen that books without readers would be of little use. The 
existing Government was an incubus instead of being an inspiration to 
the people. The ecclesiastical rulers found it for their interest to keep 
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the people in darkness. They barred and bolted the doors, and threat- 
ened any who should approach with the “open sesame” of light and 
knowledge. There seemed not a ray of light from within the country 
itself. To translate the Bible and prepare and publish religious books 
for a nation unable to read, and not caring to learn, seemed a prema- 
ture undertaking. But for a half-dozen foreigners, just beginning to 
master the vernacular language, to propose to teach two and one-half 
millions of people to read, and provide them with books, seemed simply 
an impossibility. 

Yet the missionaries had come to Syria to stay; and although not 
literally burning their ships behind them, they had resolved that, with 
Divine help, the Gospel should be given to the Arab race in their own 
tongue, and that they should be taught to read it. 

The work was begun, simply and feebly at first, with a few elementary 
books printed at the Mission Press in Malta, and with teachers so 
ignorant and rude that the very children of to-day could instruct them ; 
but once begun, it was never abandoned. A normal training and high 
school was soon established, and conducted successively by Messrs. 
Thomson, Hebard, Van Dyck, and Calhoun, and carried on with varying 
fortune for some thirty-five years, until it was merged in the noble 
college in Beirut, to which we shall have occasion soon to allude. 
This normal school prepared teachers, who went out through the land, 
either opening Bible schools, or forcing the native clergy to open schools 
in self-defence, until Lebanon and the adjacent regions began to be 
dotted with these centres of light and Gospel knowledge. 

The missionaries also early had the audacity to open schools for 
teaching Syrian girls to read. It was a forlorn hope at first, and 
brought down ridicule and contempt upon their heads. But Anglo- 
Saxon Christians, sons and daughters of enlightened Christian mothers, 
were not to be deterred by opposition from opening the treasures of 
Divine knowledge and consolation to the benighted daughters of Arab- 
istan. Boarding-schools and day-schools were established, and girls 
were invited and induced to enter them ; and in 1860, when the storm 
of massacre and conflagration swept over the land, and broke up the 
very strata of society, hurling not less than 22,000 refugees from all 
parts of the land into Beirut to be fed and clothed by the charity of 
Protestant England, America, and Germany, there were found ready to 
hand a noble corps of educated Syrian young women, prepared to teach 
and instruct the poor widows and orphans thus torn from home and 
left desolate in the world. The girls’ schools already existing were 
enlarged and new ones opened. The lamented Mrs. Bowen Thompson 
and the admirable Sisterhood of the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses came 
also to the aid of their Syrian sisters, and for twenty-two years have 
laboured side by side and in cordial co-operation with the American 
missionaries, while other societies have entered the field here and there, 
thus giving the poor women and girls of Syria an opportunity to rise and 
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show that they need only light and a fair chance to prove themselves 

worthy of a place among their sisters of the more favoured nations. 

Thus two of the great problems of Syrian evangelisation were 
grappled with—-viz., Bible translation and education. 

The third was that of founding a pure Christian Church amid the 
chaos of oriental sects. A Church which should protest against idolatry, 
mariolatry, saint worship, and superstition, and show to the Moham- 
medans that one can be Christian without being pagan, and a follower of 
Christ without bowing abjectly to the work of men’s hands, and that one 
may exhibit a morality superior to any then known in the East,—this 
was a problem towards which the other two steps were but preparatory, 
and which was worth all the zeal and energy, the faith and patience, 
which could be brought to its proper solution. 

These were the great questions agitated at every mission conference 
and annual meeting twenty-six years ago, and the two latter are the 
“burning” questions of to-day, though far nearer to a solution and 
far better understood both by the foreign labourers and the people for 
whom they labour, than they could have been a quarter of a 
century ago. 

In another paper we propose to give a statistical table showing 
the present condition of the American mission work in Syria, together 
with a numerical outline of the other missionary, educational, and 
medical operations carried on in Syria and Palestine. As these statistics 
are official, they can be relied upon as correct. It will probably occa- 
sion some surprise to see so many small societies engaged in missionary 
work in a territory so limited, but it must be remembered that the 
most of these minor missionary operations are to a great extent special 
in their character, and confined to labour in spheres comparatively 
limited. It should also be borne in mind that the growing accessibility 
of the Holy Land is drawing into Palestine an increasing number of 
agents and agencies, which can hardly be said as yet to have any definite 
or broad view of what constitutes true missionary policy in foreign 
lands. And this multiplication of the sects of Protestantism in the 
East is becoming a source of confusion to the people, and should be 
avoided as far as possible. 

As stated above, the questions connected with the founding of a 
native evangelical Church, and the general subject of education, are 
now among the most important agitated in the missions in Syria and 
Palestine. The former is the most prominent, as lying at the foundation 
of future success in the Gospel work in the East. The great object of 
the foreign missionary ever should be, to found native churches, place 
native pastors over them, and hand over the work of general home 
evangelisation in their own lands, as soon as practicable, to the native 
Christians themselves. Whatever delays this result should be regarded 
as an injury to the cause; and whatever promotes and fosters it 
should be encouraged. This is, we believe, the great aim and object of 
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all the missionaries of the A.B.C.F.M. in Turkey and Asia Minor, 

of the Presbyterian missionaries in Syria, and of our brethren of the 

Church Missionary Society in Palestine. 

Such a broad and far-reaching policy, and one so apostolic and 
Scriptural, cannot be looked for among that class of missionaries who 
regard our Saviour’s last command as simply implying the obligation to 
walk through a country “bearing testimony ” to the people,—this may 
be done in intelligible language, or it may be done, as in some notorious 
cases in this land in years past, by merely repeating in barbarously 
mispronounced and utterly unintelligible Arabic, a few Gospel verses, in 
order to “ hurry up ” the time when the Gospel shall have been preached 
“as a testimony” to all nations, and thus bring about the final consum- 
mation. Such was not the policy or the practice of the Apostle Paul 
in Ephesus, when “for the space of three years he ceased not to warn 
every man day and night with tears.” 

The results in the matter of founding a native Church in the Turkish 
Empire are now known to the world. The greatest success has been 
given to those labouring among the Armenians ; and the progress is less 
satisfactory as you look southward through Syria and Palestine. It 
may be said that the difficulties increase as you approach Jerusalem, 
and for this reason ; the Church of Rome has been for ages engaged 
in the great scheme of absorbing all the Oriental Churches—Greek, 
Armenian, Nestorian, Coptic, Maronite, and Jacobite into one Latin 
Church. This scheme has called for the expenditure of fabulous sums 
of money in the way of bribes and subsidies to the sects converted from 
the Oriental Churches ; and the natural result has appeared in the 
demoralisation and pauperisation of the oriental nominal Christian 
conscience. Consequently, when Protestant missionaries first appeared 
on these shores, the inward thought of the people was, that here they 
had a new bid for the oriental constituency, and a new opportunity to 
be supported by foreign gold. 

That this is not an imaginary evil will appear from the fact that this 
very year the French Government sends, through the French Consul 
in Beirut, the sum of three hundred thousand francs, as a subsidy to 
the Maronite clergy of Mount Lebanon! The same Government also 
sends forty thousand five hundred francs, as bursaries, to the Jesuit, 
Maronite, and Greek Catholic colleges in Syria. Forty-six of these 
bursaries have been founded since the year 1879. I have these figures 
from official sources. The bursaries are given as follows :— 

10 to the Maronite College of Bishop Dibbs, in Beirut, 400 f. each. 

10 to the Greek Catholic Patriarchal College, do,  400f. do. 

10 to Maronite College of Mar Maroun, in Lebanon, 400f. do. 
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10 do. do. Aramon, do., 400f. do. 
25 to Lazarist College at Aintura, Lebanon, : 500f. do. 
20 to Jesuit College in Beirut, :, ‘ 600f. do. 


85 bursaries, at 40,500 francs in all. 
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If you add to this the enormous sums expended by the Jesuits, : : 
Lazarists, Capuchins, Sisters of Charity, the Papal Nuncio, and other } Be 
Catholic almoners of European Catholic bounty or bribery to the Tw 
oriental sects, together with the sums sent from Russia to the Greeks, ; ye 
and from all Europe and America to the Jews, and bear in mind that - 
the total population of Syria and Palestine is two and a-half millions, 22 
you can understand how demoralised the public conscience is becom- ye 
ing, or has already become. We should also remember that the ' of 
population of Palestine has been for ages hardened and perverted by “ 
the unceasing stream of pilgrims from all lands, which pours through - 
their towns and villages, paying exorbitant prices for articles of food and = 
sacred relics, until every foreigner and stranger is looked upon as a th 
legitimate subject for avaricious imposition. ” 

To found a self-supporting, native evangelical Church in such a 9 
land is a work which can only be accomplished by the quickening th 
and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit working on the hearts st 
and consciences of the people. And the missionaries must plan from D 
the outset to instruct their people, and educate them up to the point . 
of self-dependence and self-support, training a native ministry for the P 
churches they have founded. A 

There are now in connection with the American Presbyterian Mission _| : 
in Syria 3 native evangelical churches, with 1008 members. There I 
are 3 ordained native pastors, and 27 licensed native preachers. These ; | 
native pastors are each partially supported by their people. - 

Seven years ago, the entire sum contributed by the native Churches t 
for all objects was $610. The last year it had risen to $1653. Two | ' 
years ago the Beirut Church, of which the writer is the acting pastor, , 


voted unanimously to call a native pastor, and pay him the sum of 
$700 as annual salary, but to their great disappointment and our own, 
he felt constrained to decline the call, and the labour still devolves 
upon the foreign missionary. 

The impulse given to the matter of self-support in this part of Syria 
will also appear from the altered policy of our chief educational institu- 
tions. The Syrian Protestant College in Beirut has now 152 students, 
of whom the great majority pay for their education. Our Female 
Seminary, which was founded on a purely charity basis many years ago, 
received last year from the pupils about $1500, a fact which appears 
almost incredible in view of the so recent indifference and opposition 
to female education in Syria. 

In the sale of books a similar change has been effected. Twenty 
years ago parents expected to be hired to send their children to mis- 
sionary schools, and have books, mats, and rent furnished gratis. Now, 
in most instances in this part of Syria, they furnish the room, supply 
the mats and books, and often pay something for each pupil. Twenty 
years ago it was hardly thought possible to induce a Syrian to buy a 
Bible or Testament. 
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During the year 1881, there were issued from the American press in 
Beirut 15,715 copies of the Scriptures, every one of which was sold. 
Twenty-three thousand other books and tracts were also sold during the 
year. The number of pages printed was 18,041,600, and the whole 
number of pages printed from the beginning at the Beirut press is 
224,754,417. There were also printed and distributed during the 
year 154,000 copies of periodicals, religious and scientific. The number 
of persons received into the churches during 1881 was 131, a larger 
number than ever before in one year. The congregations show an 
increase of 900 during the year, and the enrolled Protestants an 
increase of nearly 800. The Sabbath-school scholars increased more 
than 900, and the number of Sabbath schools rose from 70 to 84. The 
number of common schools under the care of the mission increased from 
91 to 113, and the pupils from 3770 to 4987, showing a total in all 
the mission fields of 128 schools, with 5544 pupils. The college has 
shared in the onward movement, increasing its pupils from 120 to 152. 
During the past seven years the foreign missionary force has been 
increased by four (all female missionaries), while the native force of 
pastors, licensed preachers, and teachers, has risen from 107 to 191. 
A theological class is under instruction in Beirut, and a suitable build- 
ing for its purposes is about to be erected near the college, at Ras 
Beirut. 

The limits of this paper will not admit of our introducing the general 
statistical table of mission work in Syria and Palestine which has just 
been completed, and it must be reserved for the next paper, which will 
contain a view of other missionary operations in Syria and Palestine, 
and some observations on the present political and religious outlook in 
the East, and other kindred topics. 

Henry H. Jessup. 


SCOTTISH PRESBYTERY MEETINGS IN 
DAYS OF OLD. 
FIRST PAPER. 


W* are so much accustomed to the name of “the Presbytery” in 

these days, that it is ready to be forgotten that another name 
is sanctioned by the standards of our Church. In the “ Form of Pres- 
byterial Church Government, agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster,” the leading names given to the various courts of the 
Church are: the “ Congregational Assembly,” which we now call the 
Kirk-session ; the “ Classical Assembly,” which we call the Presbytery ; 
the “Synodical Assembly,” which we call the Provincial Synod, or 
simply, the Synod ; and the “ National Assembly,” which we call the 
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General Assembly,—the more peculiarly Scottish names having resumed 
their place, I suppose, because of the general defection of the English 
from the Westminster Standards, and the arrangements contemplated 
by them. 

The constitution of a Presbytery, as laid down in the “ Form of 
Church Government,” to which I have just referred, is somewhat loose 
as regards the number of elders who are to be associated with ministers. 
The words are: “ A Presbytery consisteth of ministers of the Word, and 
such other publick officers as are agreeable to, and warranted by, the 
Word of God, to be Church-governors, to join with the ministers in the 
government of the Church.” This, it will be noticed, decides nothing 
as to the proportion of ministers and elders composing the Presbytery ; 
and it might be interpreted as admitting deacons as well as elders ; for 
all of us, I doubt not, have known many deacons who might fairly 
come under the description given in the words just quoted. It is an 
interesting thing to notice that, in the early years of the Reformed 
Scottish Church, deacons were associated with ministers in the higher 
Church courts, in a way that does not obtain now. Thus we find it 
enacted by the General Assembly in 1562 that “a minister, with an 
elder or a deacon,” is to repair to the meeting of Synod ; and, in 1563, 
certain “elders and deacons” are associated with Knox in making 
inquiry regarding a case of discipline. And it was as late as the year 
1719 that an Act of Assembly was passed declaring that deacons, as 
such, should have “no decisive vote in the calling of ministers, or in 
the exercise of Church discipline.” It is sometimes forgotten, however, 
that, as Pardovan tells us, deacons “may be employed to provide the 
elements, to carry them, and serve the communicants at the Lord’s 
table.” The peculiar position of deacons in the higher Church courts of 
those early times, like the existence of “ Superintendents,” was evidently 
an anomaly, passing away with the exigency which called it into 
existence. 

Passing over some of the early enactments bearing on the constitu- 
tion of Presbyteries, it came to be a recognised matter that the court 
should consist, as Pardovan expresses it, of “all the pastors within the 
bounds, and one ruling elder from each parish therein, who receives a 
commission from the eldership to be a member of the Presbytery, and 
represents them there till the next Synod be over ; thus, twice a-year 
there are new elections of the ruling elders.” And as regards the number 
of parishes associated in Presbyteries, the principle is acknowledged in 
an Act of Assembly in 16388, that this is to be determined by the 
“adjacency of congregations, and the easiness of travelling.” This 
principle, by parity of reasoning, may be held to regulate the decision as 
to the place of meeting too. By an Act of the same reforming Assembly, 
meetings of Presbytery were ordained to be held weekly, except in 
places far distant, where, between the first day of October and the first 
of April, the meetings might be fortnightly; the natural inference being 
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that even in these “ places far distant,” the meetings were to be weekly 
from the first day of April to the first of October. This Act of 1638 
is in part a re-enactment of that of 1598, which declares, “ For better 
observing of the Presbytries, it is statute and ordained that every 
presbytrie shall assemble themselves ance orderly ilk week in their full 
number, at the leist so many of them as hes their residence within aucht 
myles to the place of the ordinarie conventione of the Presbytrie.” 
This arrangement as to the frequency of the meetings of Presbyteries, 
shows the great importance attached to them in days of old; and I need 
hardly say that the limit of “aucht myles” would have been greatly 
extended, had the members of Assembly of 1598 been possessed of the 
travelling facilities which either stage coaches or railway trains afford. 

But the regular, willing attendance of ministers and elders at Presby- 
tery meetings will depend far more on the interest connected with their 
proceedings, and their importance, than on mere statutes and ordinances 
of General Assemblies ; even although the ordinance should be “ that 
absents from Presbyteries be censured,” as the Assembly of 1638 decreed. 
And so it is time to inquire what the exercises were in which the 
members of Presbyteries engaged in those old days, and which drew 
them together so often in spite of inconveniences in the way of travelling 
of which we, in these modern days, have little notion. That, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary routine proceedings,—with which I do not concern 
myself in this paper,—they engaged in exercises which have now fallen 
into abeyance, is known to all who have, even in the remotest way, 
looked into these matters ; and perhaps it is too readily assumed that 
the neglect now shown to these exercises is, in every case, due to their 
being antiquated, in the sense of not being demanded by the exigencies 
of the present time, or not even fitted to minister to wants which are 
at present felt. It may help us to a fair settlement of that question, if 
we inquire what these exercises were, which have now, by well-nigh 
common consent, been departed from by Presbyteries in Scotland. 

Here it is necessary to distinguish between the exercises that were 
engaged in at the ordinary weekly meetings, and other exercises which 
were peculiar to special meetings of various kinds, to be afterwards 
referred to. 

The Act of Assembly, 1598, to which reference has already been 
made, contains these words, “That every member of the Presbytrie 
study the text qwherupon the exercise is to be made.” The explana- 
tion of this is, that every ordinary meeting of Presbytery in those days 
was opened with a discourse preached by one of their number on a 
text which they had assigned to him ; and the Act which I have just 
quoted, ordains that every member of the Presbytery shall study this 
text. When the Presbytery met, but before it was constituted, the 
delivery of this discourse was the first thing attended to; and it was 
on no account to be neglected, except when the monthly disputation 
came round, of which I shall speak by-and-by ; or when the Presbytery 
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pulpit was supplied by probationers, or by ‘“‘intrants” on their public 
trials. Certain rules were also laid down for this Presbytery exercise. The 
half of the time allotted to it was to be taken up, as Pardovan tells us, 
“in the explicatory and analytic part of the text, and in answering 
textual and critical questions and difficulties.” The remaining half of 
the time was devoted to the raising of “doctrines or observations from 
the text, and applying them in their several uses.” The first part of 
the exercise was called “making ;” the second, “adding.” The latter 
name is still in use in the Greek ‘“ Exercise and Addition ” with which 
we were familiar in our student days. In the case of applicants for 
license to preach the Gospel, sometimes one was appointed to “ make,” 
(or rather, to “mak,” if we are not to withhold from the pronunciation 
of the word its true national flavour), and another member was called 
upon to “add.” But in the regular Presbytery exercise the same 
person had both to “mak” and “add.” Can it have been from the 
latter part of the exercise that a formula at the close of a sermon arose, 
which all of us doubtless have heard, and which all of us, with as little 
doubt, consider more honoured in the breach than the observance: 
“T add no more”? 

When all this was over, and the Presbytery was constituted, there 
began another rather serious bit of work—the ‘Censure ;” in other 
words, the sitting in judgment on the exercise to which the brethren had 
just listened. This, no doubt, would derive its character for liveliness 
and utility from the kind of discourse that had been delivered, and the 
various moods in which it had been listened to, as well as the different 
gifts and graces of the “censurers.” One can fancy that arrows of 
criticism would find their way into chinks of the “ makker’s” armour, if 
it was at all loose-jointed; and that, if the observations of the “adder” 
were somewhat wide of the mark, or too sweet to be wholesome, he 
would be advised in a gentle way to “stick to his text,” or recom- 
mended, as a preacher once was by one of “the men” of the north, to 
“dip his morsel of bread in the vinegar.” But, considering the good 
feeling and Christian gravity that have always, in the main, characterised 
our Church courts, we cannot doubt that the text thus dealt with would, 
at the close of the meeting, be much better understood by many of the 
brethren than it was before ; and that those of them who soon afterwards 
made it the theme of discourse to their congregations, would do so with 
all the greater effect because of the light that had been struck out from 
it at the Presbytery meeting. All of us have, I daresay, felt the benefit 
of having a conversation with a brother minister on a text we had 
begun to examine with a view to write on it ; and a similar benefit, I 
imagine, must have been gained by those who took part in “the exercise ” 
in the olden time. A considerable amount of interest must also have 
been added to the proceedings of the Presbyteries of the Church, by such 
an exercise ; and many, who had no special liking or aptitude for the 
routine work of Church courts, would be drawn to the meetings of 
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lic Presbytery by the discourse and the conference that followed. I am far 
he from saying, however, that there were no absentees when the roll was 
Us, called at the Presbytery meetings of those bygone days. Their very 
ng frequency would make it likely that ministers would be oftener detained 
of at home than we are now, by funerals and other engagements of such 
7m a nature as do not allow of their being delayed; for few Presbyteries now- 
of a-days meet oftener than once a-month for ordinary business, and many 
ier i meet only once in two or three months. Sometimes it happened, too, 
ch that the brother who had been appointed to deliver the discourse failed 
for to make his appearance ; not, perhaps, without the suspicion that he 
a had found the text a somewhat tough one, and had been detained at 
on home by a too vivid apprehension of the keenness of the censurer’s 
ed weapons. But, in the great abundance of the legislation of those days, 
ne it would have been strange if this, too, had not been provided against. 
he And so we find the Assembly of 1638 enacting that while “all absents” 
Se, from Presbytery meetings are to be censured, “those who should 
tle exercise and add” are to come in for a double share of attention. 
e: During the early part of the long struggle between Presbytery and 
Prelacy that followed the Reforming Assembly of 1638, a great effort was 
re made, both in the Church courts and the congregations of the land, to 
ler keep the spirit of religion vigorous and active ; and during that period 
ad we find many indications that the Presbytery meetings were conducted 
o8S after the manner we have seen enjoined. But during what has been 
he called the “killing time,” between 1662 and the Revolution Settlement, 
nt everything became disjointed in the management of the courts of the 
of | Church, until little else was left but the old names. It is interesting 
; if to note, however, that no sooner did the Church regain a measure of 
r’ liberty than she began to repair the desolations that had been made. 
he And the congregations having had pastors placed over them again, as 
m- far as this could be accomplished, the Church set herself to restore 
to efficiency to the Presbyteries. Among other things that we find the 
od General Assembly of 1694 recommending with great earnestness to all 
ed the Presbyteries of the Church, with a view to this, is, that they set up 
ld, the use of the Exercise and Addition, “conform to the ancient practice 
the of this Church ; and their diligence therein is appointed to be recorded 
rds in their respective registers.” It would be an interesting thing to 
ith discover, by an examination of Presbytery records, how long this in- 
= Junction continued to be obeyed, and what instances of the observance 
fit of it, if any, are still to be found. 
ad Having spoken of the exercises which were engaged in at the ordinary 
y I weekly meetings of Presbytery, it is necessary now to notice those which 
6 the Church prescribed for special meetings of the court, and which, for 
“ | a length of time, were also regularly engaged in. Of these the only two 


we can notice in this paper are the “ Monthly Disputation,” and “ Privy 
the Censures.” 


Among other important enactments of the great Reforming Assembly 
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of 1638, bearing on the management of meetings of Presbytery, was this, 
“that some controverted head of doctrine be handled in the Presbytery 
publicly, and disputed among the brethren every first Presbytery of the 
month.” This enactment, it is, however, to be borne in mind, did not 
really originate with that Assembly, but was the restoration of an 
arrangement which Episcopacy had broken down, if not obliterated, and 
which can be traced as far back as the Assembly which was held at 
Dundee in 1598. The precise terms of the Act of the last-named 
Assembly are as follows :—‘ That ane common head of religion be 
intreatit every moneth, in ilk presbytrie, both by way of discourse and 
disputatione.” It will thus be seen that what in the later Act is 
called ‘some controverted head of doctrine,” is in the earlier spoken of 
as “ane common head of religion ;” and while in the one this topic is 
ordered to be “ handled in the Presbytery publicly, and disputed among 
the brethren,” in the other it is enacted that it shall be treated “both 
by way of discourse and disputatione.” From this comparison it 
appears that the monthly exercise differed from the weekly in two 
respects : a theme, and not a text, was to be given to the member of 
Presbytery who was appointed to open the subject of debate ; and all 
that could, with any show of reason, be said both for and against the 
doctrine or common head by the various members, was to be declared 
in the hearing of the public. One can readily see that this exercise, 
when rightly managed—that is, when carefully prepared for, and gone 
about with wisdom and good temper, must have been a good training 
for the members of Presbytery. And, in the absence of anything that 
could be called periodical literature, it must have had a considerable 
educational value in the experience of the audience ; for they would, 
no doubt, fight these bloodless battles over again at their firesides, and 
by the “loaning dykes” of their villages, and show with what ponderous 
arguments Mr. John demolished Mr. James, and how cleverly Mr. 
George took the wind out of Mr. Andrew’s sails! It would be interest- 
ing to inquire whether any records of these disputations exist ; for they 
might solve some difficulties that suggest themselves, as to the extent 
of divergence allowed in the discourse and the disputation that followed, 
both as regards questions of doctrine and of Church government. 

I come, now, to a much more serious matter than the presbyterial 
gladiatorship of the olden time as displayed in the Monthly Disputations. 
I refer to “ Privy Censures.” Pardovan’s statement on the subject is, 
“In every Presbytery, at least twice a-year, on days for prayer, as should 
be done in Sessions likewise, before each Synod, there ought to be privy 
censures, whereby each minister is removed, by course: and then in- 
quiry is made at the pastors and elders if there be any known 
scandal, fault, or negligence in him, that it may be, in a brotherly 
manner, censured; after the ministers, the presbytery-clerk is to 
pass these censures likewise.” This, it will at once be seen, opens 
up a very interesting chapter of presbyterial procedure. At first, 
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one is struck with a feeling of surprise, at the existence of what 
seems to be so inquisitorial in its nature. But it cannot fairly be set 
down to Scottish inquisitiveness, or censoriousness either ; for Pardovan 
tells us that it formed a part of the Church discipline of the French 
Reformed Church, in which it was enacted that “at the end of the 
Colloquies, amicable and brotherly censures shall be made, as well by the 
pastors as by the elders which shall be there present, of all things that 
shall be thought fit to be represented unto them.” Nor were these privy 
censures peculiar to Presbyterian times in Scotland, although, in all 
probability, borrowed from them ; for I shall have occasion to show that 
they had an important place assigned to them during a period of Episco- 
palian ascendancy. It is interesting to know that privy censures had 
a place in Kirk-sessions as well as Presbyteries ; that in both courts 
they were gone about twice in the year, and might be oftener, if the 
phenomenon could be supposed to exist of any brother afflicted with a 
passion for a more frequent resort to them ; and that in Presbyteries 
the delicate work was undertaken on days specially set apart for prayer 
—an important note of an observance which no change of circumstances 
or lapse of time should be allowed to render obsolete ! 

Happily it is in my power to give actual instances of the way in which 
these privy censures were gone about, both as regards ordinary members 
of Presbytery, and also the presbytery-clerk. And it will serve the double 
purpose of illustrating what I have just said, and proving what I lately 
affirmed regarding the practice of privy censures under Episcopacy, if 
the instances adduced refer to a Scottish Presbytery during Episcopalian 
times. We may take it for granted that these censures would not be 
more strict than those that were in use when Presbyterianism was in the 
ascendant. 

We find the following in the “ Minutes of the Synod of Fife,” under 
date 5th April, 1676 :— 

“ Privie Censuwre.—The Lord Archbishop and Sinod, taking to their 
consideration that the privie censure in Presbitries may be gone about 
too overlie [superficially], therfor they have appointed that, on the 
day of privie censure, these following interrogatories sal be gravelie and 
seriously proposed to everie minister :—1. If he be diligent in prayer 
and reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as help to the 
knowledge therof, and serve for purifying the heart, and inkindling in 
the soul a holie zeal and diligence in his employment, and for right 
ordering of his conversation. 2. If he use all faithful diligence to 
disentangle himself of everie thing which [would] unfitt him for the 
discharge of his ministrie, speciallie from excessive worldlie cares and 
distractive employments. 3. If he so order his familie, and everie person 
therin, as much as in him lyes, as that they may be exemplar to such 
as behold their conversation. 4. If he mantein and set forward, as 
much as lyes in him, quyetnes, peace, and love among his brethren and 
al people, speciallie among them who are committed to his charge. 
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Each minister being thus interrogat, and removed therafter, the 
moderator sall ask the rest of the Presbitrie if anie thing be knowen 
to anie of them of the brother or brethren removed which they think 
fit to be imparted to the Presbitrie ; and heir he is to enquire anent 
the giving of the communion. After this the moderator is, in a few 
words, to exhort all to faithfulnes and diligence in all the parts of 
ther office, and that they be so faithful and freindlie one to another, 
as to admonish one another when they see caus ; and that whan they 
meit with such freedome, they thankfullie and kindly accept of it from 
one another; and that they lay hold on all occasions to excite one 
another to zeal, faithfulnes, and diligence. This is to be done seriouslie.” 

A great deal of most interesting information on the subject of privy 
censures, and the way in which they were gone about in Presbyterian 
times, as well as much light on the manners and customs of these 
times, is to be obtained by investigating the cognate subject of the 
Parochial Visitation by Presbyteries ; but that is a subject on which 
I cannot even touch in this paper. 

A sentence or two must, however, ere I close, be devoted to the sub- 
ject of the privy censure of the presbytery-clerk, which, in the illus- 
tration I am about to give, comes from the Synod. It should, perhaps, 
be premised that, at the meetings of Synod in those days, Presbyteries, 
and their Records along with them, underwent censure—one Presby- 
tery after another being removed, that it might be considered whether 
or not there was anything reprehensible in their proceedings. There 
was thus a regular gradation of privy censures, beginning with the 
Kirk-session, taken up by the Presbytery, and extending to the Synod. 
At the meeting of the Synod of Fife, held on 7th April, 1657, the 
Presbytery of Cupar being removed for censure, “it was recomendit to 
them . . . that they sould have a care of thair register.” And the 
grounds of this recommendation are clearly indicated. The register is 
“ writtin with verie small writt, that it is hardlie legible, with base ink, 
for the most pairt, and without a competent margine, and in verie 
many places interlyned ; quhilk last cannot but render a register sus- 
pect, and weaken the faith of it.” I have only furthe: to add, on this 
subject, that the General Assembly of 1694 seriously recommended all 
the Presbyteries of the Church to set up the use of privy censures, 
‘‘conform to the ancient practice of this Church.” 

I shall not, at present, enter on the question, which of the old usages 
connected with Presbytery meetings might with advantage be restored ; 
for all the leading facts of the case are not yet before us. That many 
of the usages which we have noticed, however well suited to the circum- 
stances in which they were devised and practised, would be entirely 
out of place now, is at once to be conceded. And it is a principle laid 
down in the Second Book of Discipline, that the Assemblies of the 
Church have power “to abrogate and abolish all statutes and ordinances 
concerning ecclesiasticall matters that are found noysome and unprofit- 
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able, and agrie not with the time, or are abusit be the people.” But 
even the rigid application of this principle may leave some important 
usages of the olden time which we should be all the better for observ- 
ing, although for a time they have fallen into abeyance. There is one 
Presbyterial observance which I would venture, even at this stage, to 
recommend to those who have hitherto been neglecting it, coming as it 
does with the high sanction of the Synod of Fife. At the very meeting 
at which the register of the Presbytery of Cupar was so carefully 
examined, it came to be known that there had been a good deal of 
dissension among the members of that court about matters of small 
importance—a condition of affairs from which it is to be presumed 
that, in this enlightened nineteenth century, most Presbyteries are free. 
3ut what was prescribed as a cure to the Presbytery of Cupar, may 
more happily act as a preventive in other Presbyteries ; and, as in all 
prescriptions great accuracy is necessary, I shall give the Synod’s 
recommendation verbatim et literatim. It is, ‘ That for interteinment 
of kyndliness amongst them, they will tak their refreschment togidder 
the day of their Presbyteriall meeting, efter the dissolving thairof.” 


WriLuiAM Ross. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS ON 
THEOLOGY.* 


T is a common-place to say that the commencement of modern 
missions was an era in the life of the Church. I should expect 
little sympathy here, and I should deserve little, if I were to deny this. 
Certainly the great enterprise for the conversion of the nations was a 
token at once of inward life and of a Divine call, on which it is hardly 
possible to set too high a value. Yet this great movement, like all else 
that is truly precious, should be examined fairly and estimated aright. 
Now, not to speak of the much earlier efforts of the Danish and 
Moravian Churches, a century is not very far from its completion since 
the great missionary movement was fairly begun in the Churches of the 
Reformation generally. It is time that it had produced, or, to put it 
at the lowest, were beginning to produce, all the effects that a movement 
of the kind ought to produce—all the effects that we are warranted by 
history in expecting it to produce. If any kind or class of effects 
which such a movement ought to have are conspicuously wanting, the 
inference is not a forced one that there is some defect, some onesided- 
ness, some want of life in the movement itself. The movement may 
be a good thing and a great thing still, but there must, in that case, 
be something wrong about it which it is desirable, and indeed necessary, 


to remedy. 
* An address to the Madras Missionary Congress. 
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Now, one who is accustomed to look at contemporary events in the 
light of history, must be struck with the little effect that the missionary 
movement has had upon the life and thought of any of. the individual 
Churches that have engaged in missions, or upon the life and thought 
of the Church at large. The avowed belief, the practical beliefs, the 
principles of action, the tone of feeling,—these are either quite the 
same as they were when the missionary movement began, or if changed, 
they have not been changed under the influence of that movement, or 
through the labours of those engaged in it. In other words, the Church 
has learned absolutely nothing from the labours she has been engaged in 
for well-nigh a hundred years. Of course it takes time, and long time, 
for the general feelings, views, and principles of Churches, or large 
societies of any kind, to be visibly affected. To the men who lived 
only a generation after the movement began there should have been 
nothing wonderful or alarming in the phenomenon I speak of. When 
three generations have gone by and nothing has been learned, there is 
some cause for anxiety, or at all events for inquiry. 

Of course when I say that nothing has been learned from missions, I 
must not be understood as speaking with perfect accuracy, but only 
with that amount of accuracy which is presupposed in common forms 
of speech. No doubt a keen observer could trace out ways in which 
missions have affected the Church’s life. Certainly, too, it is open to 
any one to hold, and I hold myself, that they have kept up the 
spiritual life of the Church—that belief, feeling, everything about 
the Church, would be in even a worse condition than they are, if 
missions had not existed. Still, I do not expect to be contradicted 
when I state that, upon the whole, the prevalent opinions, the regul- 
ative principles, the state of feeling in the Churches and in the Church 
at large, are the same as they were a century ago, or that if changed, 
it is in no way whatever through missions that the change has taken 
place. Now that is not the state of matters that it seems warrant- 
able to expect. It is not what we should be led to expect by looking 
at the analogy of God’s common works, at the analogy of ordinary 
history, or the analogy of the Divine dealings with the Church in other 
ages. 

The exercise that a man takes—the work he does—affects his 
body. His body is fashioned by it. Let there be some organ, some 
bodily power that has been long unused—let it begin to be exercised 
in a wise and healthful fashion—should we not expect the whole body 
to be filled in due time with more vigorous and healthy life? Should 
we not expect that the other parts would feel the benefit; throwing off 
some of their evil humours and discharging their varying functions 
with greater efficiency and greater comfort than before? But among 
missionaries, at all events, it is a universally accepted truth that until 
missions were in active operation, a most important element in the 
Church’s being was lying dormant, one of her chief organs left without 
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any exercise. How, then, is it that after it has been exercised with 

considerable vigour for so long, the beneficial effects upon the Church’s 

life are not more clearly traceable ? 

Or again, how is it that nations have their thoughts new-modelled, 
their principles and their destinies changed? It is not by those who 
sit and speculate at ease, but by those who are doing with all their 
might the nation’s work. Improvements in the military art come 
seldom from any others than from soldiers. The enunciation of the 
principle of breaking the line of the enemy’s fleet and Moncrieff’s gun- 
carriages in our own day, are but the exceptions that proverbially prove 
the rule. It is to active statesmen and administrators that we look for 
the modifications of the Constitution, to working lawyers that we look 
for the modifications of the law, which the altered circumstances of each 
successive age require. Closet theories of government and paper con- 
stitutions have been long and deservedly a by-word. Is it not then to 
the aggressive members of the Church—to missionaries—that we should 
mainly look for those changes in the Church’s views and feelings, those 
modifications of her working, regulative principles, which must be made in 
every society that is alive, as certainly as there must be changes in the 
views and the modes of acting of any man who lives a vigorous and 
thoughtful life in this ever-changing world ? 

It must not be supposed that I mean to set up missionaries as the 
only working members of the Church. Others have their own place to 
fill, and their own work to do,—a work that I admit to be, in certain 
aspects, more important and more essential than any that devolves on 
missionaries. Yet the work of those who remain in Christian lands is 
not, according to all analogy, or according to the idea of the thing, of 
such a kind as fits them for suggesting or introducing the changes which 
the Church cannot dispense with, if it is to be a living and a healthy 
body. They are like the organs within the body. They are the very 
seat of the body’s life. But so far as changes are concerned, they have 
it for their main function to receive, to assimilate, and to transmit 
throughout the body, the impulses that come to them from the parts 
without. Or again, they are like the merchants, the artisans, the 
farmers of the nation—its main stay, the life of its life ; in fact, the very 
nation itself. But their function, though in many respects more 
important and more honourable, is not the same as that of those who 
fight for the nation, who trade for it, who manage its active concerns 
with other nations. It is the latter, not the former, that are fitted by 
their circumstances and experience to introduce whatever changes may 
be needed into the arts of war or the laws of peace. We acknowledge 
that in many ways the farmer is more to be honoured than the soldier 
the manufacturer than the statesman ; but it is not to the farmer or the 
manufacturer that we look for influences that will give a new direction 
to the nation’s thought, or modify the nation’s history. Thus does all 
analogy, if rightly understood, lead us to look mainly to those who seek 
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to extend the Church’s boundaries for any changes that she needs to 
fit her for the altered circumstances and altered duties that every 
generation brings. 

But we are not left to mere inference, however reliable, as to what the 
rule in this matter ought to be. We can see for ourselves the way 
by which God has led His Church. All her records show that it is men 
whose work was as similar to the work of modern missionaries as 
the circumstances of each period allowed, that have formed the Church’s 
thought, and moulded and modified it from age to age. The first of 
missionaries was the Divinely-chosen instrument for giving to the truths 
that were brought near by eternal love, the particular shape and form 
in which they have dominated the minds of men, and will do so till this 
dispensation ends. It was through his experiences as a missionary that 
God saw fit to teach Paul those aspects, that coherency of truth, to which 
the Church has continually resorted as at once her storehouse and her 
code. As his labours grew, and by means of these labours, Paul’s views 
of truth expanded and received fuller and fuller expression. From him 
they passed into the Church’s inmost being, till these priceless fruits of 
missionary labour had moulded the whole Christian life according to 
their own pattern. Surely, while thus laying the foundation of His 
Church, the God of providence was not exhibiting a great exception 
to what He meant to be the rule. Rather was this, like all else 
in that apostolic time, intended to set the example that, when 
duly interpreted by the light of fresher providence, was meant 
to be followed always. And it has been followed, upon the whole, 
with an exactness pretty tolerably proportioned to the vitality of 
the Church and the earnestness of her missionary zeal at each stage 
of her development. For good or evil, it has been the missionaries of 
the Church, or those who most nearly approached to the position that 
Paul held in the apostolic day, that have always done most to turn the 
Church’s thought into new channels and to impress new forms on her 
activities and her views. Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, whether we approve or disapprove of 
the tendencies they represent, are at least the men who did most to 
turn the Church into new lines of action and new modes of life,—who 
moulded her into what each of them deemed the form most fitted for 
the wants of the time they lived in. And these men were not less 
remarkable as thinkers or organisers than as earnest combatants against 
the heathenism still unsubdued. They were practically the missionaries 
of their own day. The whole great history of the medieval Church is 
consigned to such oblivion by Protestants that examples from that most 
shamefully undervalued period would fall dead upon our ears. But we 
can all appreciate how the Divinely-given type of Paul the missionary, 
yet Paul the thinker, the moulder of the Church’s thought, the modifier 
of her whole being to suit her altered circumstances, was reproduced in 
the Reformation age. It was those most active in the spread of the 
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novel doctrines—it was, in truth, the missionaries of the Reformation— 
that made those changes in thought and tendency and feeling which 
we all admit to have been necessary then. It was under their guidance 
that the Church’s life swept first into the channels along which it has 
not yet ceased to flow. Not Erasmus, the man of study, but Luther, 
the man of action, gave mould and fashion to the mental, moral, and 
spiritual tendencies of that great creative age. The master-mind of all 
theology, whose thought, whether we like the fact or do not like it, 
is stamped deeper into the Church’s inmost being than that of any man 
since John passed away at Ephesus,—Calvin,—was the life and soul of 
missions—such missions as his age called for. And John Knox, a 
missionary if there ever was one, is the man, far more than those of 
wider gifts but of different character, who is alive to-day in every 
Scottish Churchman. 

To come still nearer to our own age, to the movement that bears 
more analogy to that of the sixteenth century than any other since the 
Churches of the West broke off from Rome,—Whose thoughts are most 
alive to-day in the whole of the Methodist connection? You know that 
it is those of John Wesley,—of one who did not philosophise or 
speculate in peace ; who did not form his principles or views in the 
quietness of study ; but who was in every sense the missionary of the 
movement which will never be dissociated from his name. Thus, if we 
believe the voice of history,—if we believe that what has taken place 
bears any sort of resemblance to what was intended to take place,—it 
seems plain that the normal state of matters for the Church is, that 
her thoughts should be fashioned, her opinions moulded and modified, 
as time demands, by those who labour for her extension, not by those 
whose appointed work is a quiet one within her bounds. If so, then 
according to all analogy, according to the Word of God, according 
to the teachings of all Providence, there is something wrong somewhere 
when missions have been at work for three generations and have hitherto 
had no reflex influence at all,—when they have produced no traceable 
change in the Churches that have so long maintained them. Doubtless, 
things went on more rapidly at the commencement of the Church than 
it is meant that they should do now ; but not quite six years had passed 
from the commencement of Paul’s missionary activity till its reflex 
influence on the Church at Jerusalem began. It is worth inquiry why 
much more than sixty should have elapsed without modern missions 
producing any traceable effect on the Churches that have sent them out. 

Probably most of you will agree with me in thinking that the main root 
of the evil is with the home Church and Churches. But I do not think 
that missionaries are wholly guiltless ; and I do think that it is our 
own shortcomings that should receive our first attention. 

It may undoubtedly be said, and said with truth—1. That missionaries 
are so few, and the work they have to do is so far beyond their strength, 
that it is vain to count on such energy in them as is needed to overcome 
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the vis inertia of the Church, or of any settled association like it. I admit 
that. I know—few better—how the Churches send a man abroad, and 
expect him to get through work the same in amount and kind as they 
distribute among half-a-dozen men amid the far easier conditions of a 
Christian land. I know, too, how some men are simply crushed in mind 
or in body, or in both, by the effort to attain the unattainable ; and 
how others are so affected by the stupendous character of the work 
expected from them, that they sit down overwhelmed, and do none of 
it ; and I know how useless both clasess necessarily are for the task of 
moving the Church’s mind. 

2. Then again, it may be said, and said with equal truth, that the 
Church does not often send her ablest men to the mission field, and that 
those whom she usually sends are not such that their advice and opinion 
ought to carry much weight. Undoubtedly there is much in this ; and 
so far as this is the origin of the evil, the Church itself, not its missionaries, 
is primarily to blame. Yet it is no excuse for any neglect of duty we are 
guilty of ; for though we be not like the missionaries of the days when 
missions led the van of the Church’s thought, still the God that we 
believe in is one who, of set purpose, “has chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty, that no flesh should glory in His 
presence.” 

3. Once more, it may be said, and said most truly, that the way in 
which the Church has organised her missions puts great obstacles in the 
way of their having their proper reflex influence on her life. The common 
plan is that the Church as such has nothing to do with them at all. 
Missionaries are not part of her, not in living connection with her 
corporate life. They are the agents of societies. This raises barriers 
in the way of their having any influence—some of a formal kind, and 
still more important ones of an intangible, of a moral nature. Thus 
the Church and the Church’s members can afford to criticise mission- 
aries from without, can afford to forget that they themselves are to 
blame for the failures of missionaries. The mode of organisation is at 
once an effect of the way in which the work of missions is dissociated 
from the actual life and feeling of the Church, and a cause of this un- 
healthy separation becoming always greater. To this mode of organisa- 
tion there are, as you know, a few remarkable exceptions. Alone, I 
believe, among the historical and national Churches, the Scottish Church 
—and in this I include its Irish branch—has made her missions a 
part of herself officially. It is so far well. But I fear it is to be 
ascribed, not to genuine vitality of spirit, but only to the logical 
consistency that is inseparable from a Scotsman, and the genius for 
organisation that is hereditary in his Church. At all events, I fear 
that in Scotland as much as elsewhere the missionary is looked upon as 
an outsider whom the Church ought to care for and to patronise, but with 
whom and with whose work it would be absurd to entertain the thought 
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that she should stand or fall. In Scotland the formal and official 
barriers to the influence of missionary life and thought upon the 
Church are certainly less, but I question whether the moral barriers— 
very intangible, but not the less real or the less insuperable—are not 
even greater than in Churches and communions where mission work is 
carried on by means of self-constituted societies alone. Only among 
the Methodists does it seem to me that these barriers are comparatively 
slight. It is to them that the tide of new life will probably come first, 
which sooner or later must be developed out of missionary enterprise, if 
it is to go on at all. It would not surprise me to be told that there is 
something more of the reflex influence of missions to be traced among 
Methodists already than anywhere else in Christendom. 

I perfectly acknowledge, then, that it is not solely to the neglect of 
their duty on the part of missionaries that the evil I am complaining 
of is due. But then the question, even in this indirect way of 
approaching it, will only change its form so far as missionaries who 
have come from Europe and America are concerned. Have we tried, 
and are we trying to remove such evils as these from the Churches that 
have sent us here, and which, however coldly they may look on us, we 
are still members of and responsible for in the sight of God? And for 
us all the question should rise in its more direct form—Have we learned 
—are we trying to learn from our actual work the lessons that it should 
teach us as to the changes and the growth that are required in the 
Church’s views and feelings, in her practical theology, in the principles 
by which she regulates, in the hopes by which she energises her work 
and her warfare in the world? And, if we have learned a few lessons 
on these things from our work, have we done our utmost to make them 
the common property of the Church ? 

I should not close without attempting to give a specimen of the 
ways in which the Church needs enlightenment, and enlightenment 
which it ought to be in our power to give. 

Take, for instance, the many questions that circle round God’s intended 
way of working out His purposes on earth. How many difficulties 
would be solved, how many of the points about which the fight between 
Christianity and unbelief is raging most fiercely now would be for ever 
settled, if once the Church could see her way clearly there? I cannot 
enlarge on this. I can only say that some of the strongest attacks of 
unbelief seem to me absolutely futile against one who has a firm grasp 
upon the Divine mode of action, as that is revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and illustrated in common providence when it is 
read in the light of missionary experience. I believe there is hardly a 
missionary in Southern India who does not see—some more clearly, 
some less clearly, how it is by a system of co-operative agencies that 
all is meant to be done on earth—how all good influences work on, 
and are Divinely intended to work on, to a large extent concealed, 
mixed with other things, becoming purified from them only by degrees 
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—how all good work, whatever method it pursues, is seminal in its 
character, developing from stage to stage, never completed at 
a stroke, never without roots within the past, and never without 
ticher promise for the future. Truths of this class are perfectly 
familiar to every thoughtful missionary. They are the underlying 
principles of all his effort, of whatever nature that effort be. We all 
know how, to the average mind of the Church at home, they are almost 
completely strange. We all know well how real work for the salvation of 
men is hindered and often rendered hopeless because the Church is 
guided by false notions of the Divine methods and the Divine plan, because 
the zeal that is truest is so very often a zeal not according to knowledge. 
Why should such hindrances exist ? The point I wish to press on your 
conscience and my own is that, not altogether, but partly—very largely— 
they arise from our not standing manfully by the truth we have attained 
to, and so impressing it on the Church at large. If we dared, with the 
little knowledge of the Divine methods we have reached, to stand up 
against the errors and the prejudices that prevail, our knowledge would 
quickly grow. Thus attaining to some far deeper acquaintance with 
the Divine scheme, we should do all our work with an insight, a con- 
sistency, a patient hopefulness, and an abiding result, of which there is 
all too little now. Instead of that, how often do we see, on the part of 
missionaries, who on such points at least should surely be the teachers, 
a holding back of disagreeable truth, a neglect of what. Providence has 
made a special duty ? 

Some of you may have seen a specimen of what I mean in an article 
that appeared in the pages of the Indian Evangelical Review for April 
last. Its title is, ‘“ India’s Immediate Conversion.” In it the writer 
holds that the only hindrance “to our seeing 240 millions of native 
Christians in India in less than ten years” is our refusal to expect it. 
It is very much as if he said to a farmer in the spring time, looking 
upon a field that is being ploughed, that the only hindrance to his 
seeing that field waving in ten minutes with a crop ready for the sickle, 
is his refusing to expect it. Of the writer I know nothing but the 
name. I do not mean to insinuate that in his article he consciously set 
himself to humour prejudice and gain a cheap applause. But it is 
very clear that it is the floating theories of the home Church circle, 
not the calm intelligence which has read the facts of Scripture in the 
light of Providence, that is speaking in statements such as his. In his 
article he contrives to express or to imply as many erroneous ideas 
about the will and the purposes of God, about the nature and the condi- 
tion of man, in short, about the whole scheme for the redemption of the 
world, as it is possible to crowd together into three pages and a-half of 
print. Such crudities are inexcusable in those who have even read 
their Bibles with ordinary attention. 

But that is not all about this article. A man who could so travesty 
Divine truth deserved to be set down with some vehemence. I do not 
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doubt that he is a good and earnest man. But I do not think he is 
better or more earnest than one who through weak deference to baseless 
prejudice went glaringly wrong at Antioch, when Paul “ withstood him 
to the face because he was to be blamed.” The writer of this article was 
withstood : but how? There followed in July an article in which some 
of the true principles of Divine working were ably and clearly, though 
somewhat timidly laid down. But note the difference. The man who flies 
in the face of all the teaching of Scripture and of Providence, but who 
humours current prejudice, puts his name boldly to his article. The man 
who stands up for revealed truth and in defence of the character of God, 
dares not do anything of the kind. He disguises himself under the 
nom de plume of “A Young Missionary.” I do not mean to find fault 
with him. One who, like myself, gave no reply at all, has no right to 
oso. At least he did more than I did. Perhaps, if he be really a 
young missionary, his prudence may be even justifiable. 

So much about this specimen of our neglect to guide the Church’s 
thought to juster views on themes in which she greatly needs our 
guidance. I had intended to give other specimens. I should gladly 
have spoken, for example, of the light that mission experience should 
cast upon various problems connected with the proper work and influ- 
ence of unofficial Christian men. And especially, I had intended to 
speak of the need there is that the Church in our day should form 
fuller, sounder, deeper views than those that popularly prevail upon the 
momentous subject of the destiny of the human race. That is a 
subject, too, on which we ought to be able, and on which to some 
very small extent I believe we are able, to give help and guidance. I 
must not, however, inflict more of my thoughts upon you, and I will 
not even break ground upon a theme that is so solemn and so wide 
that it should not be treated of at all unless treated thoroughly. I may 
find, perhaps, some other opportunity of doing so. 

On all such questions it is time that we had made up our minds, and 
had learned boldly to express them. That is needed not only for our 
own sakes, but because it is to us that, sooner or later, the Church will 
have to look for the light and guidance which she will certainly feel to be 
indispensable. Our understanding this fully is the first step towards 
our taking up the duty that has been too long undone. For I do not 
believe that it is mere shrinking from abuse or cowardly fear of conse- 
quences that has so long been making us unfaithful to the truths that 
experience has enabled us to see in the page of revelation. It is rather 
the timid, modest unwillingness to believe that to us has been entrusted 
so high a function as that of moulding the Church’s thought, and so 
determining her character for ages that are yet to come. 

I know how unfit we are for the great and high position to which we 
are in this way called. Truly it will be the day of very small things 
when missionaries first begin to impress upon the Church the truths 
she needs to learn. When called thus to be the teachers of others we 
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shall have need, and I trust that we shall feel our need, of being taught 
ourselves again the very first principles of the oracles of God. Never- 
theless, that is the position which missionaries must some day take. 
When they learn to feel their own utter ignorance and insufficiency, yet 
to feel also that they dare not hold back when the Divine Spirit calls 
them on, then new light will break through them upon the Church, and 
new life will visit her along with it. I know not when that day will 
come, but I know that till it comes all the work of missions will be 
blown about by every wind of passing prejudice and mere opinion, and 
that the true writing upon such work always is, “ Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.” And I know that the first step towards the 
coming of such a time is, that we, and such as we, should feel our 
responsibilities and face them. That time may come soon or late, but 
only when it comes will the work of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom 
be carried on by a Church that is thoroughly in earnest, and carried on, 
therefore, with permanent vigour and genuine success. 


W. MILLER. 


DALTON’S LIFE OF JOHN A LASCO. 
SECOND PAPER. 
A Lasco IN ENGLAND, &c. 


QO” last paper (Catholic Presbyterian, January, 1882, page 37) left 
& Lasco at Emden, where he arrived on 18th March, 1549. 
But his renewed residence there was of short continuance. We have 
not space for all the details ; suffice it to say that, after a time, accusa- 
tions of political and religious offences were made against him at the 
court of the emperor in Brussels, and that the Countess Anne found 
herself powerless to protect him. A Lasco accepted a call from Eng- 
land, and reached London on 13th May, 1550. His arrival was greeted 
with great joy. His first eight weeks were spent with Cranmer in Lam- 
beth Palace. The number of strangers in London at this time, mostly 
exiles for the faith, amounted to nearly 5000. Of these, the Germans 
and Dutch, who amounted to about 3000, were incorporated by royal 
charter as an evangelical community under their “ superintendens ” 
(Lasco) and their “ ministri.” The same charter conferred upon them 
certain ecclesiastical property in Austin Friars, together with the 
ancient monastic church known as the Temple of Jesus. The king 
also, out of his own estate, made an allowance to the superintendent 
of £100 a-year. 

The necessity for a Christian organisation among the foreign Pro- 
testants in London was evident to all the friends of the Reformation. 
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On the 12th May, 1549, Stephen Gardiner, the author of the infamous 
Six Articles of 28th June, 1539, and one of the bitterest foes of the 
Gospel in all England, had received a letter from Delft, “ acquainting 
him that, in consequence of the projected organisation of the Reformers, 
it became necessary to introduce divisions among them, and that this 
would be best effected by preaching up the Anabaptist doctrines.” 
A Lasco’s aim, on the other hand, had been to promote union among the 
Reformed, by instituting a community of worship between the Germans 
and the Netherlanders. The plan had been approved by the English 
authorities, who even proposed to form an ecclesiastical union of all 
the foreign Protestants living in London. The king enters in his journal, 
under date of 29th June: “It was appointed that the Germans should 
have the Austin Friars as a place of worship.” 

The execution of the king’s order was delayed as long as possible, 
upon the pretext of putting the church in thorough repair. Ridley, 
bishop of London, and still more Goodrich, bishop of Ely, were not a 
little displeased that a congregation should be permitted to exist in Lon- 
don outside of the episcopal jurisdiction. The conflict lasted long, but 
at the end of 1550 the patience and prudence of 4 Lasco triumphed, 
and he entered upon the possession of his heritage. His success was 
owing, in great measure, to the firm support of Sir William Cecil. 

By the terms of the royal charter, the superintendent and ministers 
of the foreign community in London had been constituted “ a corporate 
body and body politic, under the name of ‘the Superintendent and 
Ministers of the Church of the Germans and other Foreigners, by the 
foundation of the king, Edward the Sixth, in the city of London.’” 
The spiritual organisation was left in the hands of the superintendent 
and pastors. The formation of the Church of the Strangers in London 
marked a decided progress in the development of the Presbyterial system, 
and has exerted an influence upon the life of the Church which is 
clearly perceptible to the present day. A Lasco was convinced that 
agreement in doctrine must constitute the first and most essential ele- 
ment in the idea of a living Church. He therefore, in co-operation 
with his four brethren in the ministry, the pastors of the several con- 
gregations, drew up a brief Confession of Faith, to which every candi- 
date for membership was required to subscribe. This confession, known 
as the “ London Confession,” appeared in print as early as 1551.* An 
abbreviation of & Lasco’s Emden catechism was likewise prepared by 
Micronius for the use of the children in the London congregation. It 
exists in a Flemish edition, consisting of forty-one questions, and in a 
Latin edition of forty-five questions. 

Shortly after the arrival of & Lasco in England, John Hooper had 
been presented by the king for the vacant bishopric of Gloucester. 
Hooper, who was 4 Lasco’s senior by some four years, had been won to 


oe copy of this Confessio Londinensis was discovered by Kuyper in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and incorporated in his admirable edition of & Lasco’s writings. 
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the Gospel by the writings of Zwingli and Bullinger. With a host of 
others, he had become an exile for the faith on the promulgation of the 
Six Articles (1539), and during his wanderings his experience in the 
Christian life had greatly ripened. His institution to the Episcopal 
office, notwithstanding the opposition of many of the bishops, was due 
to the resolution of the Lord Protector. At his consecration, however, 
Hooper refused to take the customary oath—‘“So help me God, all 
saints, and the holy evangelists” *—nor would he consent to appear in 
the episcopal robes of Romish appointment. Ridley, in the contro- 
versy which ensued, held firmly to the necessity for the vestments (the 
source of so many later troubles, down to the present hour), and for 
the form of consecration. Cranmer looked upon these things as matters 
of indifference, and not worthy of a struggle. It was contended by 
a Lasco, that these externals stood in close and essential connection with 
the whole Romish disorder, and that, so soon as this connection was 
recognised, the retention of them was no longer possible without a 
violation of conscience. At the same time it was urged by others, that 
if these things were so indifferent in themselves, Christian love would 
demand that the conscientious convictions of those for whom they were 
an offence should be respected. Hooper, however, was committed to 
prison, and remained there until he submitted to a compromise. He 
was to wear the obnoxious vestments at his consecration, and afterwards 
to use his own judgment with regard to them. 

From this time we begin to trace the influence exerted by 4 Lasco, 
though but indirectly, upon the doctrinal standards of the Church of 
England. While expounding the Gospel of John in the spring of 1551, 
he frequently referred to the nature of the sacraments. His lectures 
were attended by many, and heard with great profit, and his audience 
naturally wished to possess them in a printed form. His treatise on 
the Sacraments was accordingly committed to the press in 1552, and 
dedicated to King Edward the Sixth. This work, together with a copy 
of the Zurich Agreement (Consensus Tigurinus) of May, 1549, and a 
little MS. work of Bullinger’s, composed in 1546 and placed by & Lasco 
in the hands of Cranmer, contributed more than anything else to secure 
the triumph of the Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the 
earliest confessional writings of the Church of England. 

Considerable influence was exercised by & Lasco upon the composition 
of the Forty-Two Articles. On some of these Cranmer had begun to 
labour while 4 Lasco was a guest with him in 1549. The work was 
then laid aside, to be resumed in the following year. In 1551 the 
articles were submitted to the judgment of the bishops. Cranmer 
examined their report at a time when a Lasco was again his visitor. 
They then received their more exact formulation at the hands of Sir 
William Cecil and Sir John Cheke, by whom they were presented to the 


* The reference to the saints and the evangelists was omitted, by the king’s order, in 
the Prayer Book of 1552. 
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king, in 1552. After the lapse of some months they were published, 
with the royal sanction, early in the year 1553. 


III. 

In July, 1553, an irreparable loss to the cause of the Reformation in 
England, and indeed in all Europe, was sustained through the death of the 
young king. Unhappily the forebodings of the nation as to the character of 
his successor’s reign proved only too well founded. For, in little more than 
two months after her accession, the daughter of Catherine of Arragon 
made Gardiner her chancellor, and somewhat later reinstated Bonner 
in the bishopric of London. On the 1st of September, Hooper was 
incarcerated in the Fleet Prison, and on the 13th of the same month 
Hugh Latimer was committed to the Tower. A Lasco visited Hooper 
in prison, where he languished some weeks, and was afterwards 
removed to the Tower. The queen was too much occupied at the time 
with the persecution of her own subjects, to bestow any great attention 
upon foreigners. A Lasco and his congregation, however, were ordered 
to quit the shores of England within twenty-four days. On the — 
17th September, 175 members embarked with him on board two 
Danish vessels. Those who remained for the present accompanied 
their departing brethren and sisters as far as Gravesend, and there 
bade them a sorrowful farewell. The ships disappeared from sight 
amidst the cadences of the second psalm,—a Lasco’s favourite. He stood 
upon the deck straining his eyes with a last look towards the land 
of his adoption, until darkness broke in upon the scene. Those left 
behind did not separate until the notes of prayer had risen from the 
strand to heaven, and a collection had been made for the poor. 

The little community was broken up never more to be completely re- 
united upon earth. But the seed-corn was cast into the ground, and it 
bore fruit. The Confession Book of the ‘Church of the Strangers” be- 
came the confessional standard of the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands. Its catechism was the chief source whence the Heidelberg 
Catechism was drawn, and thereby became the ancestor of the main con- 
fessional writing of the Reformed Church in Germany. From its Psalm 
Book the song was taken up in East Friesland, on the Rhine, or wherever 
the poor fugitives were driven ; while the Church order of the London 
Congregation “became the model for the English and Scottish Presby- 
terianism,” and, we may add, for that of its flourishing daughters in 
Ireland, in the United States, in Canada, and throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

The accession of Mary to the throne had inaugurated a veritable 
reign of terror. “All preaching or exposition of Scripture without 
special permission was interdicted.* The former Catholic bishops, who 

* John Hooper and Miles Coverdale bluntly refused to suppress the preaching in 
their dioceses. Thomas Goodrich, on more than one occasion the persecutor of & Lasco’s 
flock, was able to comply with the queen’s order without much inconvenience. The 


Lord removed him on the 10th of May, in the following year. He had not been guilt- 
less in the matter of Somerset’s death. 
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had forgotten nothing of their old experiences, and had learned nothing, 
were brought out of their prison, or banishment, or indolent solitude, 
and reinstated in their old sees; the Cranmers, Ridleys, Latimers, and 
Hoopers, were thrust into the empty cells, and soon afterwards led to 
a martyr’s death,—strong in faith, courageous witnesses by their blood 
for the Reformation in England.” Under the Marian persecutions crowds 
of fugitives escaped from England. English congregations were thus 
formed at Zurich, Strasburg, Frankfort, Wesel, Aarau, Emden, Duisburg. 
Within a few years the number of fugitives who had found an asylum 
in Emden, where a Lasco’s congregation was being reinforced by exiles 
from England, France, and Belgium, amounted to between five and six 
thousand, a number equalled only by that of the fugitives in Zurich and 
Geneva. Trade and commerce flourished in the little country as never 
before ; and ere long the exiles were envied as acquiring a greater por- 
tion of wealth and influence than the natives themselves possessed. 
East Friesland came to the experience afterwards shared by the land of 
the great elector, and by other powers which offered a welcome to the 
persecuted Huguenots, that the most solid acquisition of a population 
consists of those who have been exiled for the faith’s sake. 

It was about Christmas, 1553, that & Lasco and the first company of 
exiles reached Emden, after vainly seeking an asylum in Denmark. In 
April, 1555, he quitted this scene of his earliest labours, in the hope of 
speedily being able to return. This hope, however, was not destined to 
be realised. His path lay henceforth in the direction of his distant 
home, which sent a kindly salutation beckoning him to return. Alone 
and in delicate health, the banished one pursued his route past 
Cologne and up the Rhine towards Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where he 
wished to salute the fragments of his London “Church of the Foreign- 
ers’’—now everywhere scattered abroad—having displayed the same 
solicitude the year before for the fugitives in Wesel. 

A large English congregation had already been formed in Frankfort. 
Among these were many men subsequently distinguished in the Church 
of England. The wife of Hooper, too, was one of the worshippers, 
while her husband was still pining in his dungeon. The first service 
in English was held on the 19th April, 1554. A liturgy, on the model 
of that of & Lasco, had been introduced on the 1st September of this 
year, and, on the 24th September, Knox was chosen its first pastor. 
He had been banished about six weeks before the arrival of 4 Lasco.* 

The afterwards famous Datheen, then twenty-four years of age, was 
chosen pastor of the Dutch congregation, along with Francis Perucell ; 
both had been already associated with 4 Lasco in London. Poullain 
had likewise come over from England with the remnants of the French 
congregation. The faithful Martin Micronius had been previously sent 
to model this Church of the Strangers upon the plan of the Church in 


* Knox delivered his farewell address on Monday, 25th March, 1555, and took his 
departure on the following day, really homewards. 
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London. A Lasco appealed to the council for the use of the church of 
St. Catharine, since the White Church of our Lady proved insufficient 
for the ministrations of the three congregations, but the favour was 
refused. He was equally unsuccessful in his attempt to establish 
common assemblies (coetus communes) with the Lutheran ministers at 
Frankfort ; the party feeling of High Churchism was too strong. He 
contended for the freedom of the Evangelical Church, on matters 
involving alike the interests of both confessions, before the senate of 
Frankfort on two several occasions during the year 1556. 

On the 21st October, 1556, & Lasco quitted Frankfort, accompanied 
by his attached friend John Utenhove, who had been chosen among the 
first deacons of his London congregation ; soon after, we find the two at 
Wittenberg. A Lasco sends Utenhove to make known to Melanchthon 
his coming. Melanchthon and the other professors receive him with the 
warmest affection, and many things relating to the kingdom of God are 
talked over in brotherly communion during the two days of & Lasco’s 
stay. The orthodoxy of Wittenberg is suspected in consequence, Jena 
laying claim in those days to be the true heir to the spirit of 
Luther. 

The call to return to Poland has at length come, after eighteen years 
of banishment. But the life of 4 Lasco is already verging to its close. 
The evening is advancing, but he will toil till the night sets in. His 
eye is still fresh and full of fire, and his enthusiasm undiminished, but 
the snow-white beard bears eloquent witness to the exhausting labours 
he has undergone. At the end of May, in this year, letters from 
Poland had reached him informing him of the favourable disposition of 
Sigismund Augustus. On the Ist December he left Breslau, after 
recovering from an attack of tertian ague, by which he had been pros- 
trated for more than a week. <A few days later he stood on the 
frontiers of his much-loved native land. 

Among the most zealous supporters in the work of reformation in 
Poland were the noble Jan Bonar, Governor of Cracow Castle—a 
nephew of our & Lasco. Other supporters were & Lasco’s three nephews, 
Ostrorog, as likewise their evangelical preacher, Felix Cruciger (won to 
the Gospel by the preaching of Prasnitius, in 1546). The true-hearted 
Prince Radziwill, brother-in-law to the king, was also unwavering in 
his attachment to the good cause. The names of six other men of 
noble birth appear on the minutes of the first Synod held by the 
Reformed Church,* all of whom continued to the end steadfast confes- 
sors of the Gospel. The first Pastoral Conference which 4 Lasco 
attended was held soon after his return. The minutes of that confer- 
ence record the fact of his presence, the thanks of the brethren to God 
for His mercy in the restoration of & Lasco, and the congratulations of 
the meeting on his return. The date is given, “ Die prima Januarii, 
anno 1557, presente R. D. Joanne & Lasco.” After the lapse of the 


* This Synod was held in 1550, 
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first year, the honourable appellation of “Father” is appended to his 
name on the minutes of the different assemblies. 

All Poland seemed at this time ready to embrace the Reformed faith, 
but the king did not know the day of his gracious visitation. If he 
had heeded the faithful remonstrances and entreaties of 4 Lasco, instead 
of listening to the syren voice of the bishops; if he had only made a 
manly choice of what he knew to be right, the national salvation of 
Poland had been then assured. How different might its history have 
been, had Sigismund been another Edward VI.! In the fatal irresolu- 
tion of the king at this critical juncture our author justly sees the 
roots of the finis Polonie. 

Yet the Reformation in Poland had enormous difficulties to 
encounter. In addition to the old enemies whom & Lasco had already 
met, our friend had now to contend with new ones in the person of 
Vergerio,* Blandrata, Stancar, Lelius Socinus, and his school. These 
men were a terrible thorn in the side of & Lasco. They thought to 
enter the Kingdom without the indispensable regeneration, by leaping 
over the wall, and drew their lessons indifferently from the teachings of 
Seneca or of Christ, who, like the other, was for them only a teacher of 
morality. The conflict through which a Paul, an Augustine, a Luther 
passed, through which the hero-hosts which followed them have passed, 
was unknown to these men, volatile sons, for the most part, of sunny 
Italy. Provoked beyond endurance on one occasion, by the effrontery 
of Stancar, & Lasco took up the ponderous Bible and struck him on the 
head with it, saying, “If you won’t hear the word, you shall feel it.” 

A Lasco in the midst of these struggles laboured steadily for the 
union of all the branches of the Evangelical Church, this love for the 
whole family of God being the consuming passion of his life ;+ but he 
died at last literally heart-broken by the dissensions among the children 
of the same family. Another object on which his heart was set, and 
for which he lived to prepare the way, was a translation of the Bible 
into the language of the people. ‘Till then, so far as is known, there 
existed only a Polish version of the Psalter, prepared at the instance of 
Queen Hedwig, in the year 1390. A committee was now appointed to 
make a Polish version of the whole Scriptures, several of the nobility 
volunteering to become responsible for the expenses attending that work. 
His Emden catechism was likewise used in a Polish translation. Nor 
was he less intent upon the administration of Scriptural discipline than 
upon the diffusion of evangelical doctrine, rightly regarding the latter 


* This man’s character was thoroughly understood by Bishop Jewel, who calls him a 
“crafty knave.” 

+ The last letter preserved to us from the pen of our friend is one written to Queen 
Elizabeth upon her accession, interceding on behalf of his companions in the faith on 
English soil. The young queen had been personally acquainted with 4 Lasco during his 
sojourn in England. This letter had been suggested, indeed, by Zanchius, but 4 Lasco 
needed no one to suggest to him such a course. It was brought over by Utenhove, and 
abounds in faithful appeals. 
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as powerless without the former. The Synods of the Church, and no 

less the Conferences of the Pastors, were constituted the guardians of 

discipline and the purity of morals. 

A Lasco also was able to extend a protecting hand to various wand- 
erers for the Gospel’s sake—some from Russia, several from England. 
Among the latter were William Barlowe, afterwards bishop of Chichester, 
John Burcher, and others. He likewise exerted himself with success to 
obtain a friendly reception in his native land for Katherine, Duchess of 
Suffolk, at whose house, in happier days, Hugh Latimer was wont to 
find a resting-place, and wherein he preached several of his extant dis- 
courses. 

His restless energy is something astonishing. Now here, now there, 
he is attending synods in various parts of the country in rapid succes- 
sion. But little opportunity is left him for the joys of home life. 
“Rest elsewhere,” must be his motto! And it was soon to come. In 
the middle of February, 1558, he is with Duke Albert at Kénigsberg, 
on the 14th April he is holding a conference with the ministers on the 
subject of the Lord’s Supper. In August, 1559, he presides at a meet- 
ing of the Synod which has to deal with the Socinian heresy. With 
prophetic earnestness he delivers his mind on this occasion. The hand 
of death was on the man ; but the words he spoke will not die. It is 
the last noble testimony of the Christian veteran against the most in- 
sidious foes of his faith. He had never faltered in his attachment to 
the faith of God’s elect, and he does not falter now. 

About Christmas in this year he took to his bed. His sufferings in- 
creased from day to day. On the 7th January, 1560, his condition was 
pronounced hopeless. To his friend standing by his death-bed he 
spoke only of the Church of God—never of himself. His soul wrestled 
with the Lord in prayer. He often called aloud upon God, to the 
surprise of all present, in the German language. Towards morning he 
began to sink. The cry (in German), “My Lord and my God!” 
struggled forth from his closing lips. The voice refused its further 
service. He lay there calmly as in sleep. The students, professors, 
many believers, stood with the family at his bed-side. At five o’clock, 
on Tuesday, 8th January, as the winter sun was disappearing behind the 
castle, he breathed out his faithful spirit, and “migrated,” as an eye- 
witness observes, “from this weary life into the heavenly home.” In 
about another two months he was followed by Melanchthon. 

For a worthy record of this heroic life we must refer the student to 
the volume of Pastor Dalton itself, which we hope, before very long, to 
make accessible to the English reader. 

Maurice J. Evans. 
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A COLLEGIATE TOWN IN SOUTH AFRICA. ie 
! 
ge once the seat of the theological seminary of the Dutch buil 
Reformed Church of South Africa, and of several other collegiate —_| Afri 
institutions, is some two hours’ distance from Cape Town. After the 
travelling over a wide, dry plain, covered in some parts with bushes, trar 
and presenting in other parts almost unbroken surfaces of what might hou 
be called white sand lakes, the traveller approaches a huge mass of dwe 
picturesque mountains, which gradually develop into distinct ranges, som 
and at some points attain a height of six, or eight, or even ten thousand pray 
feet. Stellenbosch is situated in a little circular valley at the end of are 
the plain. To a traveller from Great Britain, the scenery surrounding up 
this town, viewed as a whole, is very striking, especially at sunset when pla 
the glowing red colours of the western sky are reflected full on the row 
mountains, and, as the sun sinks lower and lower, clothe them succes- five 
sively with the tints of the rainbow. Rich vineyards strewn over the : gen 
flat land at the base of the mountains, shady orchards with all manner per 
of well-laden fruit-trees, gardens filled with every variety of vegetables, ‘ 
many of them exclusively African, and extensive patches of untilled nut 
pasture land, where flocks of ostriches, horses, sheep, and cattle find mit 
their living—the whole irrigated by a torrent which descends from the Bri 
mountains—form the setting in which Stellenbosch reposes. all 
Although more than two hundred years old, it is built in a very twe 
regular manner. All the streets, or more properly speaking, avenues, col 
are laid off at right-angles to each other, and are lined with rows of mit 
fine old oak-trees, celebrated for their stateliness, and furnishing a jud 
refreshing shade in hot weather. The dwelling-houses and shops of the res 
inhabitants are kept very clean inside, as in Holland, and on the out- the 
side tastefully painted. They are for the most part old buildings of fur 
from fifty or sixty years of age to a hundred, and in some cases even the 
more, and have roofs of thick thatch, resembling the few remnants of the 
the old thatched houses which one may yet see in Scotland. Though of 
they cannot pretend to much architectural grace, there is a certain tio 
homely beauty about them which adds an interesting feature to this oni 
picture of graces. Ex 
Everything has a bright, smiling appearance. The air is pure and Ph 
light, the sky clear and blue, and the weather generally unbroken by m¢ 
extremes, except perhaps in the short Winter season, when it rains a cat 
good deal. The gist of my imperfect description might be given thus: ger 
Stellenbosch has an Italian sky, a Swiss landscape, and the features of an 
English village. stu 
The population consists of descendants of those French Huguenots tra 


who many years ago fled to South Africa from the persecutions of their 
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countrymen ; old Dutch immigrants, and a few representatives of England, 

Scotland, and America, who have come out lately, and are principally 

engaged in teaching in the various institutions. Besides these, there is 

a large coloured population. 

A stranger, strolling through the town and looking at its various 
buildings, is struck, first of all, by what might be considered for South 
Africa a very neat and imposing building—the Theological Seminary of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. It is a square, two-storeyed erection, 
transformed into its present condition from the old Drosdy, or town- 
house, which the inhabitants presented to the Church; it has a 
dwelling-house for a professor on either side, and occupies a lovely and 
somewhat retired situation. Over the door is inscribed in Latin the 
prayer, “Sun of righteousness shine upon us.” The class-rooms, which 
are lofty and well lighted, each by three large windows, are nicely fitted 
up in the American style. A desk is placed upon a slightly-raised 
platform, at which the professor sits, while the students are seated upon 
rows of fixed chairs in front. Upstairs there is a library containing from 
five to six thousand volumes of useful works—theology, philosophy, and 
general literature—and a reading-room, furnished with the principal 
periodicals. 

This institution was opened in 1859, under two professors, the 
number being subsequently increased to three. Its object was to train 
ministers for the largest, richest, and most important Church in the 
British colonies here, and in the adjoining independent States. It is in 
all respects an excellent training school in theology, and during the last 
twenty years has supplied a deeply-felt want in the Church and in the 
colony, having sent out a large band of hard-working and well-trained 
ministers. It is considered by those who have had opportunity of 
judging, that the training undergone by students here is, in some 
respects, more practical and more thorough than in many European 
theological colleges. The examination for entrance into the seminary 
furnishes a very fair test of knowledge, at least if one is to judge from 
the list of subjects embraced in it, which is very large. It ensures that 
the entrants shall have a sufficient preparatory knowledge for the study 
of theology. There are about thirty-five students at present. Instruc- 
tion is given by the three professors in most of the branches of theology 
—Hebrew Language and Jiterature, Dogmatics, Old and New Testament 
Exegesis, Church History, Homiletics, Natural Theology, Geology, and 
Philosophy. The course of study extends over four years, eight full 
months constituting a session, so that at the end of this long period the 
candidate for the ministry cannot fail to have acquired a wide and 
general knowledge on the subject of his life work. 

On the whole, considering the numerous disadvantages against which 
students have hitherto had to struggle, the attainments of the ministers 
trained here are in every way creditable, and their influence with the 
people, arising from this fact and from their consistent characters, is 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XL. T 
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great and beneficial. It is to be hoped that by-and-by this seminary 
will be better known and more encouraged by friendly sympathy in 
Europe. However this may be, if its character for excellence is sus- 
tained in the future, and perhaps, in the progress of all things, perfected 
and extended, it is doubtless destined to do a noble work in Africa, and 
to have great influence upon its future development. 

At Wellington, a village not far distant from Stellenbosch, is another 
theological institution, devoted to the training of missionaries to the 
coloured races that live in the various villages throughout the colony, 
and to those that inhabit large tracts of wild territory in the far interior. 
It is considered by the Dutch Reformed Church that missionaries do 
not require such a long or extensive training as ministers, so that the 
instruction imparted in this training school is of an elementary char- 
acter. The entrance examination is not difficult, and the course of 
instruction, which, I believe, is partly literary, partly theological, extends 
over two and a-half years. The alumni have then to labour two years 
in a coloured congregation, and if they prove suitable they are ordained. 
It has been established but lately, the missionaries having formerly had 
to study privately, and to pass an examination. By-and-by it may rise 
into greater prominence, when more interest in missions to the heathen 
shall be exhibited by the people, a portion of whom regard such 
attempts, if not with hostility, at least with indifference. The Doppers, 
who, owing to the use of hymns in the service, have separated from the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and have created themselves into a separate 
Church, with a theological seminary of their own at Burgersdorp, furnish 
a notable example of this spirit. 

Another public building in the little town, which a stranger must 
speedily remark, is the Dutch Reformed Church. It was built lately by 
the energetic congregation to which it belongs. Its lofty spire, extended 
body, and projecting wings give it a massive, cathedral-like appearance. 
Inside, the roof is supported by two rows of massive pillars. In a small 
gallery at one extremity is placed a fine organ, facing the pulpit, which 
stands at the other extremity. The building has no ornament of any 
kind, the walls being plain and of a pure white colour, whilst the 
wood-work of the seats and roof is painted in an unornamented fashion. 
The service closely resembles that of the Presbyterian Churches at home. 
The only difference in the ritual is, that the minister, at the commence- 
ment of the service, raises his hands and pronounces a blessing on the 
congregation. With this slight difference, the service is identical with 
that of the Scotch Presbyterian. And here gathers, Sunday after 
Sunday, one of the most intelligent congregations that could be seen 
anywhere. A stranger is most pleasantly surprised by such a sight. 
The members come streaming into the village on the quiet Sunday 
mornings much in the same way as do the farmers in the north of 
Scotland. They ride in a two-wheeled spring-cart, neatly covered by a 
piece of white canvas, a vehicle quite peculiar to Africa. These men 
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have an honest, manly appearance, are neatly dressed, walk with a 
careless, independent step, talk without rude or bragging gesticulations, 
and conduct themselves generally in a very quiet, natural manner. In 
church their upturned faces, wearing a reverent, Covenanter-like look, 
their subdued and attentive posture, joined with the deep silence, 
broken only by the earnest tones of the preacher, show that for them 
the service is not a ceremony, but something whose power they feel. 
This religious aspect they do not merely wear in church, but carry with 
them into their homes and into their occupations. The Boer of this 
colony at home and at work is as religious as in church—a man whose 
surroundings present a picture of peaceful, pious living. No family is 
without its family Bible and its family worship. The performance of 
private religious exercises is a necessary part of its daily life. Even 
when the Boer and his family are journeying to some distant village in 
their ox waggon, should it be necessary to ‘“‘outspan” and spend 
the night at some spot on the road favourable for the purpose, no 
member is allowed to retire for the night until first a chapter of the Bible 
has been read by the head of the family, no matter though he must sit 
on a stone or the trunk of a tree. Their hospitality is unbounded. 
Receiving from their rich farms abundance of meat and drink, without 
a great deal of trouble, and, for long, without that harassing enemy, 
competition, to make them selfish or crafty, they receive a weary 
stranger with the brightest welcome. If, whilst making a long journey, 
a traveller arrives at a farm-house, it is expected that he will stay there 
for the night, and if he does not turn out to be disagreeable or dis- 
honest, he is sure to feel at home, and is quite at liberty to act in 
accordance with this conviction. But on Europeans, who have been 
accustomed to live a hurried, bustling life, their slowness and disregard 
of the value of time have a disagreeable impression. Time and money 
are exceedingly cheap, and the many hours which, perhaps owing to the 
fascinating listlessness of the climate, are aimlessly spent by a Boer, 
would be employed by an energetic European in the improvement of 
this great and fertile country. Yet, with the influx of civilisation, and 
the insight which, by means of travelling, has now become very general, 
into the great world beyond him, the character of the South African 
Boer is visibly changing. But it seems to me that it is during this 
transition period that the great danger of his being misrepresented lies. 
It is said that the Boers are prejudiced against Europeans generally, and 
against the English in particular, and so against a more refined civilisation. 
This is to some extent true, although they can give reasons in their own 
defence, when spoken to on this subject. But waiving all consideration 
of these reasons, my own observation has taught me that the general 
cause of this opposition to a freer mingling with the world lies in the 
fact that the Boer has, in many cases, been disgusted by that aspect of 
European civilisation which he witnesses. He is often deceived by 
impostors, who, with easy art, ingratiate themselves, and then cheat 
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him. For instance, a Jew once went to a farmer with a quantity of 
jewellery, which he asserted to be of the first quality. He offered the 
whole, consisting of a watch and some chains, for the sum of £60, £30 
to be paid at once, and the rest after some months. The bargain was 
completed, and the £30 paid. As the Jew never returned for the rest 
of the stipulated amount, the farmer got uneasy about the value of the 
articles he possessed, and on going to a jeweller to have them valued, 
found that the watch was only worth a few pounds, and the chains as 
many shillings! But cheatery is found here.as a quality in the 
character of many Jews and Gentiles alike, and the result is, as the 
foregoing example will demonstrate, very apt to exasperate and pre- 
judice the minds of the victims; and thus the old spirit of simple 
confidence is fast disappearing, and modern civilisation gets the 
blame of the suspicious, unfriendly spirit which such conduct as 
this creates. 

Those who have never visited South Africa ought to be warned that 
the word Boer has acquired a meaning in current English which it does 
not at all possess in South Africa. Here a Boer is a farmer, who 
is the proprietor, in some cases, of from 100,000 to 120,000 acres of 
land. Those with whom I have come into contact here are intelli- 
gent and refined men, and though farther in the interior they may be 
ruder and less polished, they are never the clownish savages that many 
in Europe believe them to be. 

The Rhenish Missionary Society and the Wesleyans have large 
missions here. Stellenbosch seems to be the headquarters of the Rhen- 
ish Society, which has, I am told, about seventy missionaries in Nama- 
qualand and Damaraland. The church of the Society, which is an old 
building in the shape of a half cross, is attended by a large and earnest 
coloured congregation, in which many black races are represented. It 
possesses a regular Church organisation of two German missionaries, 
elders, deacons, Sunday-school teachers, &c. The language in which 
the sermons are delivered is Dutch, that being the principal spoken 
tongue of the different coloured races here. There are two services on 
Sunday, morning and evening. The morning service on Christmas 
day was very impressive. All ages were represented in the congrega- 
tion—old men and women, their dusky faces wrinkled and faded. 
The old women wore a cap much resembling the old Scotch mutch. 
There were men of middle age, with sober attentive looks, and young 
men and women, the former neatly, and the latter rather gaudily 
dressed—a sin to which the coloured young women are very liable—and 
boys and girls, and even little children a few months old. The female 
is separated from the male portion of the congregation, as in some rural 
Continental churches. The story of the Saviour’s birth was read by the 
aged pastor. He paused at several of the more striking verses, which 
a choir of coloured children, accompanied by the organ, sang in anthem 
form, in a sweet and impressive manner. Their childish voices, their 
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gleaming faces, the enthusiasm which seemed to inspire them, and the 
impression they produced on singing the verse, “Glory to God in the 
highest,” &c., formed for a stranger a most beautiful and thrilling sight. 
The Redeemer’s praises may have been celebrated on that Christmas 
morning in a nobler edifice and in a grander assembly, but nowhere 
with more aptness and more enthusiasm. One who felt what these 
children seemed to feel, and realised the transforming power of the 
Gospel, could not but be convinced that the heathen are capable of 
much more than the world imagines, and will one day, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, rise into, and perhaps excel the position of 
civilised races. No one can sing this song more appropriately than a 
heathen, for in the darkness the glory of God appears all the more 
brilliant, and reflects itself more visibly on men ; and no one who has 
witnessed a redeemed Pagan’s Christian love and gratitude will dare to 
despise or withhold his support from the missions and the men who 
are gradually destroying that great monster of darkness and sin, 
heathendom. The whole service, interspersed with singing, prayer, and 
sermon, was conducted with much tact; and such a simple, natural, 
and yet engaging ritual might be imitated at home with advantage. 

It is a fascinating sight to see members of races, such as the Kaffirs, 
Zulus, Basutos, Fingos, &c., who, although of the same colour, or rather, 
representing all shades of darkness—for the one may be darker than 
the other—are yet so bitterly inimical to each other, moulded into one 
congregation of Christian brethren. 

Much good has been effected by the Wesleyan Church. The 
congregation, although entirely composed of coloured people, has 
lately built, almost altogether out of its own resources, a fine large 
church, in which two services are held on Sunday to an appreciating 
multitude. 

There is at Stellenbosch, besides the theological seminary, another 
college for furnishing a good secular education to the youth of the colony. 
Some years ago, what is now called the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope was established at Cape Town, and to it this institution holds the 
relation of a university college. It has already a thorough and pretty 
numerous working staff of professors, most of whom are Scotchmen. 
Every year, in common with several other colleges throughout the 
colony, it sends a number of candidates to the university examinations 
for matriculation and for the B.A. degree, and has hitherto proved a 
great success. The attendance is very large, and its importance has 
risen to such a height that the present miserable buildings are to be 
superseded by a vast academical erection, the foundations of which 
were some time ago laid by the Governor, and which, it is expected, 
will be completed and opened by Sir Hercules Robinson this year. It 
possesses a good library. The matriculated students wear their gowns 
and caps, so that during class hours the little town has quite a dignified 
academical appearance. 
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Below this College, again, is a gymnasium, with a Scotch rector and 
a large teaching staff. It supplies a good elementary education to a 
multitude of pupils, and forms a preparatory training school for the 
University College, admittance into which is by an examination in 
certain subjects. Below this, again, there are several schools for the 
education of the younger children, white and coloured. 

In addition to these, there are two seminaries devoted to the edu- 
cation of young ladies—one belonging to the Rhenish Missionary 
Society, and taught by German and Scotch ladies ; and the other, more 
African in its nature, under the supervision of Americans, from the 
celebrated American institution called Mount Holyoak. Both schools 
are neatly furnished after the American style, and could compare very 
favourably with institutions of their kind in Europe. In the American 
institution it is a rule that each young lady shall do her share of the 
household work ; and both schools, which are governed on Christian 
principles, make a very creditable appearance in the public examination. 

Such educational institutions as these are being gradually established 
in other places in the colony. They are sure to have a great influence 
on the future of Africa ; and this silent metamorphosis in the condition 
of the continent will do more for it at length than all the battles and 
political intrigues, trebled a thousand times, can do. Education and 
the Bible will one day gain noble victories for Africa, and make her 
influence felt in the great world. 

James B. M‘Kinnov. 


ALEXANDER COMRIE: LESSONS FROM HIS 
CAREER. 


(See The Catholic Presbyterian, March, page 192.) 


Y purpose in expounding somewhat at large Comrie’s views 
regarding the subtle distinction between justification as preceding 

or following our actual exercise of faith, neither was nor could be to renew 
this same controversy in our time. Had such been my design, I should 
have been obliged to give a detailed account of the intricate arguments 
on both sides, as well as all particulars of the conflict in its successive 
stages. This to English readers would doubtless have proved too irk- 
some and tedious a narrative. Besides, questions destined to divide 
public opinion never are nor can be matters of arbitrary contrivance, 
but are imposed upon our minds irresistibly and authoritatively by 
the current of events. It is not ours to determine the direction which 
things take in the spiritual conflict. The power of controlling and dis- 
posing of these things is the Lord’s. He guides His Church even 
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through schisms and heresies ; and to Him we leave the issue, with 

perfect acquiescence in His holy will.* 

Considering, however, that the Church of Christ in our days is exposed 
to an attack almost similar, and even more violent than that in Comrie’s 
time, may we not ask whence it comes that our defence has hitherto fallen 
short, while Comrie was successful ? We do not wish to undervalue the 
brilliant merits of our modern apologists, or to underrate the important 
results for which we are indebted to their sagacious and constant efforts : 
but, notwithstanding this amazing amount of learning and zeal, one cannot 
help feeling that our antagonists are gradually gaining ground ; and 
that the splendid bulwarks which our apologists had laboriously con- 
structed to preserve the fields of the Church from inundation by the 
turbulent tides of rationalism, are continually submerged by still more 
violent waves of infidelity, and, what is worse still, are again and again 
giving way and sinking down into the loose ground of the Church 
itself, soaked, as it incessantly is, by the anti-scriptural concessions of 
our apologists themselves. 

Now this was not the case with Comrie. The mound raised by him 
and his friends against the stream of rationalism has proved a powerful 
bulwark, behind which that portion of the Church allotted to his care 
could dwell in safety, and continue its untainted history up to the 
present. Not that he persuaded the scientific circles or the higher 
classes ; but the mass of the Church-going people were so powerfully 
influenced by his orthodoxy, and by his bold and conclusive reasonings, 
that, even now, they are standing unshaken and immovable, resting on 
the rock of truth. For, though the teaching in our theological halls 
increasingly gave way, while almost our whole ministry was lost in all 
kinds of heresies for half-a-century, this portion of the Dutch Church 

* Nor is the preceding exposition of Comrie’s views to be considered as an unreserved 
and entire approval of his argumentation. For my part, at least, I keep to the exquisite 
distinction given by Hoornbeek in his criticism of the English Free Grace sect, when he 
says: “ Active justification is the act of the justifying God ; passive justification is its 
termination and application to individual believers. Justification was destined from all 
eternity in the Divine decree ; it was promised soon after the Fall ; it was realised in the 
death and resurrection of Christ (Rom. viii. 34) (merited by Christ through His death ; 
declared and ratified by God in His resurrection) ; it is applied and manifested in the 
heart of the believer ; and it shall hereafter be gloriously consummated in the day of final 
and universal judgment.”+ And, as far as I can see, it may not be concealed that 
Comrie limited justification by faith too much to the subjective appropriation ; the 
proclamation of the sentence as well as of the pardon, and its intimation to the arraigned 
criminal himself forming an essential part of the objective judicial action. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that Comrie’s method of treating his subject (as an antithesis to its 
negative) is always one-sided ; and that, moreover, he took the utmost caution to avoid 
the dangers of antinomianism, by vigorously opposing even the slightest tendency to 
confound the act of justification with the act of predestination, or to identify the 
immanent with the transeunt action in God, by confounding the justifying verdict with 
the decree to justify.t 





+ Hoornseex, Summa Controversiarum, ed. Traj. ad Rhen., 1658, pp. 815, 816. 
t Cf. Comniz, Brief over de rechtvardigmaking, ed. 1858, p. 102. 
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retained a resisting power strong enough to survive all their opponents. 
Yea, so strong a hold has a love of the Bible on our population even 
yet, that a petition to our King, demanding Scriptural teaching in our 
elementary schools, was signed by no less than 300,000 persons, a 
number which would correspond to more than two millions for Great 
Britain. 

For this reason, I thought it not irrelevant to pay special attention 
to what seemed the secret of his wonderful power, if, perchance, there 
might be gathered some hints for the consideration of those who are 
entrusted by the Lord with the defence of His Church in our days. 
The hints which I venture to submit are five in number :— 

In the first place: There should be no hesitation in dismissing from 
office professors or ministers who promulgate heterodox opinions. Comrie 
and his friends wavered not a moment. Van den Os was suspended from 
the exercise of his ministry ; prohibited from partaking of the Holy 
Supper ; and finally divested of his office by the successive verdicts of 
the Zwolle kirk-session, the Classis, and the provincial synod of 
Overyssel. These stern and rigorous measures were the expression of 
a firm conviction. The Church is not the world. The world is the 
universal field of combat for the most opposite opinions, the truth there 
being lost, and therefore to be sought. Consequently, Government should 
never interfere in the conflict of spirits ; and in social life there ought 
to be freedom of thought and full liberty of worship. But the Church 
is a crown dominion of Christ, established on earth in order to form a 
diametrical antithesis to the mind of the world. It is an organism 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, 7.¢e., by God Himself, and destined to dis- 
place the false principles, ideas, and notions of the world, in order to 
replace them by the vital principles, ideas, and notions revealed to us by 
the Holy Spirit in His Word. It is a corporation for the confessing, 
professing, and propagating of sharply defined principles, ideas, and 
notions,—of truth, not to be sought, but already found, because 
vevealed. In this corporation the chief propagandists are the pro- 
fessors ; the ordinary propagandists, the ministers. For this reason, 
a scholar in the chair or a minister in the pulpit promulgating what 
deviates from the tenets of the Church, is a contradiction in terms, a 
direct reversal of what ought to be. 

Secondly, Every Church should keep to its own standards. Van 
den Os wished a revision of our Confession, not to corroborate the 
doctrine of grace, but to melt its power into the soft substance of a 
more general consensus. This was opposed by Comrie and his friends, 
on the ground that the standards of the Church are the only lawful 
consensus. To these standards the Church and its ministers should 
keep. All authority in the Church of Christ, indeed, ultimately rests 
with the Holy Scriptures. But the truth revealed in the Scriptures is 
interpreted purely by some and erroneously by others. Hence the 
necessity of creeds,—not to be placed above the Word of God, or to be 
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co-ordinated with the Bible, but to define the relatively true interpreta- 
tion, as it has been defined by the Church as a body, under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, in its best times. Therefore, if I keep to the 
standard, and my opponent deviates from it, the conflict is not between 
two equivalent opinions—his and mine—but between an ephemeral, 
superficial, individual opinion on the one hand, and on the other, the ripe 
fruit of the labour of centuries, carefully examined in every detail, and 
sealed by the whole body of the Church in the agony of the dying, the 
blood of the martyrs, and the energy of its heroes. Now, to exchange 
this well-established consensus for the “consensus of a floating public 
opinion,” or for the “ consensus of all Christians,” or for the ‘‘ consensus of 
the Bible truth,” or, finally, for a “‘ consensus of the different Presbyterian 
Churches,” is gradually to unsettle everything like fixed belief. To form 
a well-defined consensus we want an authorised organ, a person or a 
body of persons, vested with the power to determine it ; and to fix this, 
not arbitrarily, but in connection with the past and present norm of all 
revealed Truth. Now, such an organ does not exist ; for “a floating 
opinion” has no authority, and “all Christians,” as the phrase is, are 
without any authorised organ ; to put the Bible in place of doctrinal 
tenets is to confound fundamental constitution with organic laws ; and 
to try to recast all the special confessions of the different churches into 
a general consensus of all the Churches, is to run after an inconsistent 
chimera, never to be realised ; first, because each Church has its own 
history, gifts, and vocation ; and also because a “ general confession for 
all Churches ” supposes a general court to maintain it ; tenets without 
such a court degenerating into single opinion, and being no standard at 
all. Just as our woods are composed of oaks and elms, of limes and 
beeches, and cannot be modelled into a shapely clump of nameless trees, 
so also the cedars and palms of the spiritual Lebanon, the roses and 
myrtles of spiritual Sharon, cannot be changed into uniform plants. <A 
confederative consensus is excellent, but then it must be a harmony 
such as often was published in the 17th century-——viz., such a one in 
which the peculiar standard of each Church retains its own place. 

In the third place, The defence of any portion of our faith must 
always be conducted in direct connection with the articulus stantis et 
cadentis ecclesie. This rule was strictly observed by Comrie and his 
friends, who reduced the whole controversy with rationalists to the 
centre of our Protestant Confession—viz., to the glorious fact of our 
justification, and who have in this respect also left us an example worthy 
of our peculiar attention; if not faithful imitation. The reasons for 
carefully guarding this central doctrine are as follows :—(1.) If the plac- 
ing of man in God’s stead be the only sin, and sin the only heresy, it is 
evident that every deviation from the truth consists in a diminishing 
of the power and glory of God, and a proportionate ascription of greater 
power and glory to man. Now, since man is a moral and rational 
being, sin can take either the form of Pelagianism or that of Ration- 
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alism ; but in both cases the sinful root is the same, and the two results 
are only dissimilar as to the different organs through which the opera- 
tion is performed. So Romanism and Rationalism are identical in their 
principle, disturbing the right relation between God and man; and, 
therefore, justification being the re-regulation of this disordered relation, 
it is easy to perceive why our pious ancestors called justification the 
articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesie, and also why the true doctrine of 
justification always remains the dart to be fixed into the only vulnerable 
heel of Rationalism. (2.) Every mode of defence which leaves the centre 
of your position exposed and entices you to a distant entrenchment, turns 
you off from your proper basis of operation. A body of marines landed 
on the shore of the enemy, and allured far from their vessel, are 
lost. (3.) To combat Rationalism with merely intellectual weapons 
menaces your own faith, by absorbing time and talents in unspiritual 
deduction, and must end, unless God prevent, in poisoning your own soul 
with the very evil you try to root out. (4.) To oppose Rationalism by 
mere counter-argumentation, is voluntarily to deprive yourself of the 
mighty powers the Lord puts into your hand for the purpose of touching 
the conscience of your antagonist and rousing the enthusiasm of the 
people in your Church. Hence the conspicuous difference between the 
attitude of the enemy in Reformation times and in our days. At that 
time, all the people joined eagerly in the combat ; now, learned apolo- 
gists are left to their own sufficiency. And (5.) by going straight to 
the very root of Rationalism, which is sin, and inheres in the Semi- 
Pelagianism of the Romish Church, you once more place the Church of 
the present in direct and vital connection with the time of the Refor- 
mation, thereby reopening to your theologians all the treasures and 
arms stored up in their huge armories. Our Churches are Protestant 
Churches, upon which there has been indelibly impressed an antithesis 
to the Roman Catholic Church ; and it impairs the strength of your 
cause if you compel Protestant Churches to fight their battle with 
Socinian arms. Removed from our central doctrine of justification, 
we are out of our element—eagles in an iron cage, fishes ashore. 

Fourthly, We must discard obscure and ambiguous terms in favour 
of sharp and clear definitions. So did Comrie and his associates. With 
him there was no semblance of disguising his characteristic views under 
ambiguous words, but an unremitting exertion to analyse every notion, 
and to obtain the utmost accuracy of expression, very different from 
that to which we are now-a-days accustomed, especially in German 
thinkers. Take for instance Fichte and Schelling ; take Lange of Bonn, 
and Keerl or Hofmann, and see how obscure and indistinct one’s im- 
pression of their whole writings becomes from the constant want of 
transparent definitions and distinctness of expression. The distinction 
between “ spiritual” and “ material ” is necessary for clear and intelligent 
thought ; but these all-confusing thinkers recombine these two distinct 
terms in the almost Cabalistic compound of “ geist-leiblich,” and so on ; 
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they form conglutinations of incoherent and even opposite notions, which 
nobody can clearly represent to his own mind, and the admission of 
which into our vocabulary is an inversion of the tried rule, “‘ Whoever 
distinguishes well, teaches well,” into its contrast, ‘The more completely 
you confound things, the more learnedly will you teach.” Hitherto, 
science has been endeavouring to raise our mind from confused and 
unconscious sensations to distinct and therefore conscious notions of 
things. Intelligere is to “analyse” (inter-lego), comprehendere is to 
reconstruct ; and the operation of our mind in rising from obscure un- 
consciousness to clear consciousness is always, first, to have a conception 
(concipere), then to analyse its parts (intelligere), thirdly, to recompose 
it (comprehendere), and finally, to find the proper and adequate expres- 
sion (elocutio). But Pantheism aims at the contrary. It is the system 
of identifying all things. Matter is force, and force is matter; the 
Ego is identical with the non-Ego; substance becomes the accident ; 
ens becomes the phenomenon; God is man, and man is God; till 
finally it is avowed by strictly logical conclusions that sin is virtue and 
virtue sin. There is perpetual, uninterrupted identity! Hence the 
strong aversion to conscious distinctness, hence also that alluring and 
perplexing show of learning under the cover of ambiguous, indeterminate, 
and often even equivocal terms, so easily attainable and therefore so easily 
captivating the mind of our young men. All our German “ mediating 
theology ” is certainly still theistical in its substance, but already quite 
pantheistical in its form ; it shows a retrogression from the transparent to 
the obscure, a complete reversal of the object of God’s revelation, an 
inversion of the whole fabric of our knowledge. Now, if orthodox 
theologians join in this alternate diving and rope-dancing, they are 
lost, Samson’s hair being cut off by the seducing Delilah ; hence this 
evil should be checked in our halis, in our pulpits, in our studies. 
Unconsciousness is obscurity ; we are children of the Light. How then 
should we sacrifice the transparent perspicuity of the beautiful theology 
handed down to us by our fathers? And if the “ mediating theologian ” 
should repeat in still stronger terms his insurmountable aversion to the 
“paltry subtleties and quibbling hair-splitting” of our “captious cavillers” 
of old, I answer him by asking, Why do you admire a zoologist who suc- 
ceeds in anatomising most minutely the almost imperceptible fibres of the 
nervous system of a marsh frog, in classifying them, and in giving them 
distinct technical names, while you would deem it a scholastic sophistry, 
an intolerable straining out gnats, if a theologian bestows his keenness 
of intellect in carefully analysing, through the prism of his sanctified 
studies, the refraction and dispersion of the beams of mercy, descending 
from eternal Love into a human heart ? 

The last hint we glean from Comrie’s example is, Do not spend in 
antithetical refutation of error the time and talents needed for the 
thetical exposition of the truth. There must not be a continual fighting, 
with the trowel in the belt, but a continual building, with the sword on 
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the thigh. So did Comrie, as the list of his works clearly shows. He 
wrote for his brethren, he addressed the people. He felt that the fruit 
of his labour belonged, not to the Pantheon of science, but to the Church 
of his Saviour. A conclusive decision between two diverging systems 
can be found only at the very point where the two lines recede from 
each other. For this reason, controversy at any point of the lines 
already diverged, must necessarily degenerate into a sterile dispute. 
Debate must proceed uninterruptedly on the antithetical principle ; but 
controversy regarding details should be dropped and exchanged for a 
strengthening of our own position. Our knowledge of the truth should 
be enriched, deepened, brightened. Our eyes should not, by looking 
too much on the Rabshakehs, be diverted and distracted from Him who 
dwells, as the living Truth, in the centre of His mysteries. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the evil of rationalism not merely proceeds 
from the point of your enemy’s arrow, but already pervades your whole 
Church, if not your own heart. And what would be your victory, if, 
the Wellhausens and Rothes having been beaten in the field of science, 
behind your back the desertion became a general panic, and your emptied 
churches fell into ruin and decay? ‘Happy is he who learns caution 
from the dangers of others.” On the Continent, the Churches of 
France, Germany, and Switzerland have already reached this sad result, 
as an inevitable consequence of imprudent strategy ; and the fact that 
in Holland this danger has been partly averted, is largely owing to the 
better plan formed and carried out by Comrie and his companions. 
May the Churches of England and America be warned by the one, and 
guided by the example of the other. Rationalism is such a terrible 
curse, that all Churches on the Continent except ours, by passing 
through “the nipping cold,” as Shakespeare calls it, of this barren 
winter, are congealed to an almost lifeless mass. But, whereas else- 
where every spiritual flower left in the open air was chilled and frozen 
to death, Comrie, in our country, screened some of them under the 
thatched roofs of our peasantry, whence they are now brought to light 
again,—faded, leafless, musty, indeed, but still with life in them; and for 
the preservation of this precious life we feel that, next to God’s mercy, 
we are and we remain indebted to Alexander Comrie and his excellent 
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DR. OSWALD DYKES’ SERMONS.* 


HERE is no need for using the superlative degree in speaking of Dr. 

Dykes as a preacher. It is enough to remark that by universal 

acknowledgment he ranks among the princes of the art, and that if 

“three mighties” had to be chosen from among the preachers of London, 
* Sermons. By J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D. London, Nisbet & Co., 1882. 
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Dr. Dykes, along with Mr. Spurgeon and Canon Liddon, would in all 
likelihood stand at the head of the poll. We regard the present volume 
as by far the best he has yet published—at least, as a sample of what 
is most characteristic of his preaching. Our task in this paper is the 
humble, yet not very easy one, of indicating some features of his 
excellence, and presenting a few passages in illustration. 

From beginning to end, Dr. Dykes never for one moment seems to 
forget that he is dealing with an audience. His sermons are “sermons” 
in the true sense—“ speeches” to his congregation as real as if they 
were spoken from a platform, or what is perhaps a better test, addressed 
to a body of hearers across a table. They are never mere expositions 
of a subject —mere disquisitions or demonstrations which end with the 
Q.E.D. Every one who has paid attention to sermons and sermon 
literature must have felt what an amazing loss of strength is occasioned 
by the essay form, where the preacher, so called, speaks to no one in 
particular, but merely establishes his theme. It is long since the late 
Dr. Macleod Campbell remarked the great increase which he experi- 
enced of pulpit power in a country parish when he ceased to aim merely 
at expounding a subject, and set himself to move a people. He felt 
that the state of his people’s souls was most unlike the ideal which he 
had for them ; and when he tried in God’s strength to substitute his 
ideal for their real, his work became at once easier and more successful. 
Dr. Dykes never finishes his first paragraph without having placed him- 
self in vital contact with his people; and the hold which he quietly 
takes of them at the beginning he maintains to the very end. It is 
wonderful what freshness and reality and interest is imparted in this 
way to every discourse in the volume. 

It can hardly be said that Dr. Dykes is a rousing preacher. He is 
no Boanerges, and would make but little impression on an ordinary 
crowd. The power of arresting men of all sorts which belonged to 
Wesley and Whitfield, and which marks some preachers of the present 
day like Spurgeon and Moody, is not a gift of Dr. Dykes’. The way 
in which he gets hold of people is by rousing some quiet feeling that is 
wistfully, though it may be unconsciously, seeking after good. He 
believes that this is God’s way—that the Gospel is “a Divine power of 
love which seizes hold of human hearts and recreates them, draws men 
by that which is deepest in them, changes them in their very being, and 
absorbs and assimilates their whole life.” 


“Tt is the deep, restless hunger of a spirit which is used, in the first 
instance, to awaken any longing after God at all, or any relenting of heart towards 
our forgotten and abandoned Father. Precious hunger of the soul! Welcome 
famine in the land! Is not this God’s own angel, sent to every outcast child He 
has ; sent where no Bible ever goes, nor the foot of any missionary has entrance ; 
sent up to the noblest, down to the poorest, and in to the very heart of each, to 
speak there of the abundance of our Father’s house ?” 


In accordance with this view, Dr. Dykes’ method is to place himself 
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alongside his hearer, like one walking with a friend, get into his con. 
fidence as it were, find out what is wrong, and then try to guide him 
to ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. Take a sample from a 
New Year sermon on regeneration—‘The New Self.” He is dealing 
with one who was once in earnest, but has fallen back so far that he 
hardly knows if ever he did believe :— 


“Can, then, souls whom God has quickened die again? or was that experi- 
ence only the semblance of regeneration? Nay, brother, let us not discuss such 
hard questions here, nor stay to vex ourselves about the past. Let it go. To-day 
God has given us a new year, and with it He has sent us a new message —‘ To-day, 
if ye will hear His voice, harden not your heart ;’ ‘ to-day is the day of salvation,’ 
Dead again or never truly alive ; what matters it? You surely do need now, at 
all events, the new heart and the new spirit. And the offer of it in Jesus Christ 
is as genuine and sincere as ever—to you as free as ever. The way to it lies 
through desire and petition and expectation. Let us stir ourselves up to compare 
the lite we are this day leading with the life we should lead were we made new 
by the Holy Ghost. Set the one against the other. Spiritual things are dis. 
tasteful, and we drag ourselves to religious duty ; we ought to rejoice in the Lord 
and run in His pleasant paths. . . . We are selfish, we are sad, we are unquiet, 
we are irritable, we are vexed, we are discouraged, we are proud, we are impetu- 
ous; but ‘the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ ‘ A new heart will I give you.’ Do we 
not need it? Shall we not, every one of us, go to this daring, much-promising 
Man, who claims to regenerate His fellows, and say, ‘ Never men needed this 
renewing more than we do. O Christ! we are undone! If Thou canst do any- 
thing, have mercy upon us! We are all wrong, and we are very weary of being 
wrong. It is a long time now that we have lived in the old way. Make us new 
with the new year. Take from us the old heart. Give us a new temper and a 
new spirit ; yea, a new self, Lord, like Thyself.’ ” 


Carrying out this method of sympathetic fellowship with his hearers, 
Dr. Dykes seldom needs to make formal application of his subject. He 
presents what is true and right and good in such a winning and per- 
suasive way, draws men so insensibly yet so powerfully into sympathy 
with it, that formally to preach it at them would be a weakness. 
Almost at random we take an instance from a sermon on “Christ-like 
Service.” He has been dwelling on the various ideals of life. First, 
the old but refined pagan ideal—bidding once more for recognition in 
our time—that the highest life is that which realises the full and har- 
monious culture of the individual. Then the barbaric pagan ideal that 
the dignity and serviceableness of life consists in great influence gained 
by “blood and iron” over others. Then the less coarse materialist 
ideal of successful money-making. He had previously explained the 
Christian ideal of a life of service, and now comes his appeal, yet, till the 
very last line of it, there is no appeal in form :— 


‘‘ Each of us cherishes his own secret notion of what a desirable and successful 
life would be for himself to lead. What is yours? A life of wide knowledge 
and high cultivation? A life of such honour as influence among your fellows 
can bring you? A life of prosperous business that you may be soon rich! 
Which? or any of these? What ails them all, that over against them Jesus 
should set, as I said He did, another at the opposite diameter? This is what ails 
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THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


il, 1882, CATHOLIC PRESBYTERIAN, April, 1882.] 
S con- them: they make yourself the centre, and other things and other men your 
ministers. In this they all alike agree ; here they all meet. To serve myself of 





































s hin the world, or make it contribute in some way to my advantage, that is, in 
nome a brief, the universal ideal of life. After this, as after a life dignified, worthy, and 
ealing desirable, mankind has panted. The Christian ideal is the precise contrast. 
hat he Christ came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister ; not to enrich Himself, 
either with nobler or baser wealth, but to impoverish Himself that He might 
make many rich. With Him first, and with His followers in proportion as they 
experi- actually do follow Him, self is subordinated into a minister to others ; while the 
38 such good of others and the honour of God in others’ good become the end, the centre, 
To-day the dominant and rewarding goal, towards which, in labour or in endurance, the 
‘o-day, whole life tends. Sum it up in the emblematic language of my text. It is not, 
ation,’ as with other men, ‘I will sit at table, and do you wait on me; but it is, ‘You 
ow, at sit at table and I will wait.’ Here is a new ambition, an ideal heretofore 
Christ undreamed of. Who of us has heard this new Leader’s cry, ‘ Arise, come 
it lies after Me?” 
mpare ‘ ; 
2 new When Dr. Dykes thus systematically pursues the method of getting 
e dis. alongside his hearers, and working upon the more promising material 
» Lord that he finds in them, it needs hardly to be said that he fully recog- 
con nises the peculiar state of mind in educated circles so characteristic of 
4 this last quarter of the nineteenth century. He takes people as he 
eness, ; q ey peop 
Do we finds them. He does not scold them, like some preachers, or turn from 
a them impatiently because their phase of disorder is not precisely like 
ae that of their fathers, or because the way of applying the remedy which 
being suited the last generation does not quite suit the present. His Gospel 
3 new is indeed “ the everlasting Gospel,” but his way of presenting it and 
nd a applying it corresponds to what is peculiar in the present temper of the 
human soul. If his sermons presented any denial or even compromise 
rers, of the great message of grace, we should deem them rotten at the core. 
He If they gave to that message a subordinate place, we should have no 
per- confidence in their usefulness. But, in truth, we seldom find ourselves 
athy beyond the shadow of the cross. The Gospel centre-of-gravity is most 
ness. honourably recognised —“ Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” The whole 
like volume echoes to the ring of such words as these from a sermon on the 
irst, Poverty of Christ :— 
ae “ Once more, and most strange of all, He came into our place of poverty, even 
har- as sinners. Sin has wrought for us a deeper poverty than God meant for men. 
that There is no shame in having nothing but what our kind creating Father gives ; 
ned no shame in being free only to do His sweet and perfect will. But there is 
list shame in wearing a life forfeit to the law through criminal transgression. This 
aes is poverty indeed. Is a child poor although he owns in his separate name not a 
the farthing, who yet dwells secure and happy in his father’s mansion, the sharer of 
the all its plenty, and the heir of all its treasures? Care not how poor you be in 
your own right, so long as you are rich in God’s great love! But what think 
you of that man’s poverty who has lost his Father’s favour, lost his own life 
sful through the Father’s displeasure, and now lies under sentence of the law, a 
ge respited convict? Brethren, Jesus walked on earth with a forfeited life: His 
ows own, indeed, to lay down or to take again (as He well knew), had He but chosen 
ch? to assert His rightful claim, or to use what He possessed; yet no longer His 
SUS own, in fact, because He had devoted it to the law, given it away for a ransom, 


ails consecrated it for a sacrifice. Here was the acme of self-impoverishment. He 
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held not even Himself to be properly His own. On the contrary, He held Him. 
self to be a ransom for our transgression, a price due, a Person doomed ; and go 
gave Himself to justice, to be handled at the pleasure of that righteous Father 
who had given Him this commandment. Himself He would not save, but com- 
mitted Himself to Him who judgeth righteously. Thus poor beyond all poverty 
did He become, who was the most rich God and Lord of earth and heaven !” 


Or, again, from a sermon on Peace through the Knowledge of God :— 


‘My religious brother, in whose breast there dwells no ‘ peace that passeth 
understanding,’ acquaint yourself better with God. Expiation does not come by 
our successful efforts to work on Divine placability, or to deserve Divine grace, or 
to buy off or beg off Divine resentment. It is God’s own act, dictated by His 
sole charity, wrought by His sole passion. It means the removal out of our way, 
by God’s own hand, of a just obstacle to the free forthcoming of His ready and 
waiting love. Moreover, it is done. God has come. God has sacrificed. God 
has atoned. God has reconciled. God has cried in the moment at once of disso- 
lution and of victory, ‘It is finished.’ What heart here is ill at ease, out of peace 
through uncertainty of salvation? You are misreading God. You do not know 
Him. You think He needs to be satisfied. He 7s satisfied. In Christ, His 
Son, He has satisfied Himself. He asks nothing of you but your confidence. 
Give Him that. Trust Him. Try Him. Knowing Him in His son, rest shall 
be imposed on the disquietudes of a wounded conscience. For every uneasy 
effort after peace, you shall have peace itself. Oh, never could man climb up to 
God by any ladder of his own making reared upon the earth; but down from 
heaven has the Son of God come to plant His blessed feet upon our ground, that 
by Him angels of grace might descend, and ascending bear us back with them to 
the throne of God !” 


Wherein then, it may be asked, lies Dr. Dykes’ power of adapting the 
Gospel message to the age? To answer this question fully we should 
have to go over the whole volume. Making a selection, we will men- 
tion first, his leading view of practical religion, not as a mere scheme of 
doctrines and duties, but as a fellowship with a loving Saviour and a 
loving Father. Men are not religious when they have merely accepted 
a scheme of dogmas or bound on their consciences a bundle of rules. 
They are religious only when, reconciled to God through the blood of the 
cross, they get the filial spirit, and walk with God in love, peace, and 
joy. The living person of Christ is everywhere in this volume :— 


“To this Saviour we are invited to trust ourselves. I could not trust my soul 
into other hands than those of God, come nigh to me in love; neither would I 
ever have trusted my guilty soul to One who had not atoned. But, as Jesus 
stands before me, he holds strange opposites in one to meet my case. He has a 
pardon which He won as a man, yet bestows as God. He possesses over me the 
right of a Ransomer, with the power of a Creator. He once stood with me at 
the bar, now stands for me before the throne. He is almighty to sustain my 
infirmity, while He remembers infirmities like my own. He can wipe off tears 
as One who has wept, yet be to my deep spirit the fountain of endless blessed- 
ness. Above all, the mere fact that He is what He is, and holds up for ever the 
imperishable merit of what He did in my name, guarantees all I care for ; since 
it has secured for Him as Mediator, and for me through Him, the possession of 
the Holy Ghost. It is in the power of Christ, because He was crucified, to act 
savingly on arly person, in any direction, to any effect He will, by a mysterious, 
almighty Agent, whose finger is on every disorder of the soul, to heal or to 
rectify it.” 
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And the facts of Christ’s history, which in the early days of the 
Church had such power over men’s hearts, are regarded as fitted to be 
very powerful still. That way of using Christian facts, which in Augus- 
tine and other great preachers of the patristic period was so marked a 
feature of instruction and impression, comes very fitly to the hands of 
Dr. Dykes. The incarnation to him is a fact of untold significance. 
The following is in his New Year Sermon :— 


“It is not many days since Christendom was meditating on the mystery of the 
incarnation: how God entered by an exceptional entrance into our human race, 
and became for ever one of us. Out of that fact springs the hope of our renewal. 
God now is not outside of mankind, but inside. From the inside He can work, 
and does work, renewingly. The race has within itself a Fountain of renewal, 
an endless, unfathomable Source of re-creating energy ; so that no man needs to 
go beyond mankind for the second, any more than for the first, birth. Born of a 
man who is flesh, and therefore flesh ourselves; we have to be born of another 
Man who is Spirit, that we too may become spiritual. And this other Man, of 
whom we have to be spiritually begotten, can beget, for He is our original Maker— 
the Lord from heaven. A race which includes God need not despair of Divine 
life ; it can be divinely re-created from within itself.” 


Passing from this, we note what may be called the “harmonising” 
tendency of Dr. Dykes’ preaching. He likes to find, or, if he cannot 
find, to establish, relations of harmony where men have been apt to see 
little but discord. Thus he rejoices to find substantial unity in the 
creed of the Church throughout generations far removed from each 
other. 


“Tt is usual to represent theology as a science more barren than any other of 
trustworthy results. The truth is, that there has been a greater consensus of 
belief in the principles of Christian theology, from Origen to Tholuck, than has 
obtained among the students of any save the exact sciences. After all moot 
points of controversy have been discounted from such central dogmas as the 
Trinity of Persons in one adorable Godhead, or the duality of natures in the One 
Person of Christ, or the atonement which He made by His death for human sin, 
or the renewal of our fallen nature by the Holy Ghost, or the necessity of faith 
evidenced by just works, or the resurrection to judgment and the life everlasting ; 
there will be found to remain an agreement, both among professional or standard 
theologians and the larger communities of Christians, to which there is nothing 
parallel in the history either of philosophy or of physical research.” 


A region in which even more emphatically he shows the tendency to 
harmonise has respect to the relation between the outer world and the 
Book of Revelation—between Nature and grace. The three sermons, 
entitled, ‘The Biblical Conception of Nature”; “The Relation of Nature 
to the Gospel” ; and “Consider the Lilies,” abundantly exemplify our 
remark. We give one characteristic passage from one of these sermons, 
on the Witness of Nature to the Atonement. 

“The only key we can find to the atonement, as a necessary step to our redemp- 
tion, lies in the inviolable or inflexible character of Divine law. To magnify law 
it was that God gave up His Son to die. Now, it would indeed have been a sur- 
prising thing had the Son of God, in His capacity of Creator, betrayed any 


indifference to the violation of laws of matter, and yet come in His capacity of 
Redeemer to die for the vindication of moral law. No such inconsistency appears. 
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On the contrary, are not physical students never weary of telling us how rigor. 
ously the conditions imposed on matter and its forces are observed ; how constant 
are the sequences of nature; how every violation of its proper use is avenged; 
how cause is followed by effect whatever be the cost? Precisely so in the Gospel, 
Is the Christian Saviour less distinguished by reverence for the sequences of moral 
order, or less scrupulous about setting aside the legitimate consequences of moral 
transgression? Moral law decrees the penalty of death for wilful disobedience to 
duty. And it could so little be set aside in favour of mercy, that not till the Law- 
giver had Himself honoured His own statute, satisfied His own justice, and 
suffered His own penalty, did He declare to man forgiveness and peace. At any 
cost of consequences, even to Himself, this appears to be a primary concern with 
that moral Ruler of men whom the cross of Jesus reveals, just as it is a primary 
concern with that Lord of matter by whom the worlds were made.” 


Our space forbids more such quotation. We can but refer to the volume 
itself for interesting and elevating views, modifying the old antithesis 
of sacred and secular, enlarging the boundaries of the kingdom of 
God :—“ Neither science nor history can be said as yet to have been 
handled in the light of Christianity. Both are barely theistic when not 
atheistic. Yet both are within the area which Christ’s Gospel drains 
into its main stream; and in the pulpit, at least, both must, so far 
as they are touched at all, be drawn into the service for which they are 
designed—to preach Jesus Christ.” 

There is a striking sermon to young men—“ Exhort them to be sober- 
minded.” It is founded on the perfect example of Christ. Alike 
beautiful and wholesome are the views it presents in reply to the current 
opinion of the world, that young men must have an outlet for their 
animal passions, that wild oats must be sown, and that they do well 
enough if, after a youth of irregular excitement, they settle down to the 
soberness and regularity of middle life. 


“T suspect it is with a sad regret that many of you yield to this current way of 
talking. It does not seem to you either a creditable or a safe thing that the 
noble young heart which God has put into you, with its longing after high things 
and its brave capacity for achieving them, should find no better issue than to foam 
itself out through godless excess, then succumb into propriety after its best strength 
is gone. Yet this is what you will find the world takes for granted as your 
course: a turbid youth; worn out, a formal manhood. This is what you will 
read in the story of the past—in the men who lived before you. This is what 
your frivolous and lustful comrades are going into with a will. I firmly believe 
many a young man shrinks from this base programme of life. You would be 
godly, although you are young; strong, but not reckless; free, not licentious; 
merry, yet temperate. You would possess the heritage of your youth, its glee 
and buoyancy, its range of new delights, its stores of added wisdom, its wine of 
love, and the keen stimulation of its ambitions, hopes, contendings, conquests ; 
you will revel in all these, as God means you to do, within holy limits and for 
holy ends. You would if you only could! But who is willing to let youthful 
inexperience and whim and passion have reasonable scope and not frown upon it, 
yet is able to lay a hand of might on the overflow of nature, tutor it into order 
without hemming unduly its mighty sweep, and so discipline into proportion 
opposite elements of character that symmetry shall not come to mean weakness, 
nor strength excess? Where shall you hope to find an educator capable of build- 
ing you up true young men, in all things youthful, yet in all things true? 

“You know what I would answer, This union which you crave, of perfect 
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youthfulness with manly restraint, was realised in Him. The life of Jesus was 
as far removed from asceticism as from libertinism; from libertinism as from 
asceticism. He mixed openly with all sorts of men, and entered freely into law- 
ful pleasures. If John was an austere man, Jesus was not. He, at least, was 
no eremite, going out of the world. His example shows that there is no inherent 
sinfulness in a place, or a companionship, or an amusement ; that to the pure all 
things are pure ; and that a lofty motive can so guard the soul’s purity as to keep 
it from a stain, even in the presence of pollution. He, therefore, who would walk 
in Christ’s shining footsteps, will find these footsteps lead him wherever men are 
found. The presence of Christ is to every unholy part of human life a presence 
of rebuke, and to every disordered, of healing ; but to all that is healthy and true 
it is a sympathising presence. To an eye trained to judge by the light which His 
life has let in upon all life, the innocent things left us to enjoy disentangle them- 
selves from associations of sin. Society becomes healthful for the spirit; lawful 
love is holy ; pastime is needful ; music has charms ; the sport, the song, the lute, 
the feast, are not ungodly things. He who made all things good has redeemed 
all good things from evil use.” 


We have but dipped here and there into a volume which is rich 
throughout in Biblical wisdom and evangelical power. Of the exquisite 
style in which, apparently without effort, the preacher’s lessons are con- 
veyed, we cannot speak too strongly. One thing that forcibly strikes 
us, looking at the sermons in a homiletic point of view, is the singular 
combination of felicities of which they give evidence. Felicities of plan, 
felicities of construction, felicities of illustration, and wonderful felicities 
of style. They are the writing of one who seems to have gained his 
style not by rules and mechanical drill, but by a pure taste and 
familiarity with the best English writers, and who can be clear and 
elegant without art or effort. If we recommend the substance of the 
volume to the Christian laity for the treasures it contains of sanctified 
wisdom, we recommend it not less to students and preachers for its 
remarkable homiletic skill When Dr. Dykes wrote in this journal 
some time ago on the theory of public worship and instruction, it 
seemed to many that he omitted the examples that would have illus- 


trated his theory. The omission is now supplied. 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 


THE CHURCH SYMBOLISED AS A 
SHIP-TEMPLE. 


“For this is as the waters of Noah unto me: for as I have sworn that the waters of 
Noah should no more go over the earth; so have I sworn that I would not be wroth 
with thee, nor rebuke thee. . . . O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy foundations with 
sapphires. And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and 
all thy borders of pleasant stones,”—Isar1au liv. 9-12. 


FPOOUGETFUL readers of the foregoing verses have no doubt been 
struck with the duality of the symbolism or complexity of the 
metaphor which they present. They are led very naturally to inquire 
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what the particular image was which the prophet had in his mind 
when he described the Church, in Jehovah’s name, as being “ afflicted, 
tossed with tempest, and not comforted,” yet with the prospect of having 
its ‘‘stones laid in fair colours, and its foundations with sapphires,” 
Was he thinking of a ship? or a temple? or both? Isaiah, we must 
remember, was writing under the guidance and inspiration of the 
Almighty, with whom there is no confusion of thought nor error of 
doctrine. The symbolism of the Bible is complete. Its typology is 
perfect. Our reading of it may be defective, our conception of its 
meaning vague or obscure, our judgment upon it crude and superficial; 
but the revelation in itself is faultless and infallible—“the Scripture 
cannot be broken.” To inquire, therefore, humbly and reverently, 
what the mind of the Spirit is in the passage we are studying, 
rather than seek to import our own ideas into it, is “the good part” 
of those who would be led into “all the truth.” 

The reference to Noah in the paragraph seems to indicate that the 
thought which was uppermost in the prophet’s mind at the moment was 
the Ark of the Deluge. That alone fully meets the exigences of the 
case, and explains the double imagery employed. It was constructed 
to serve the twofold purpose of a ship and a temple. It was exposed 
for a season to the winds and waves. It was “ afflicted, tossed with 
tempest,” and although Noah, the ark-builder, whose name and office 
indicated “ comfort” (Gen v. 29), was aboard, and he was a type of the 
Divine Paraclete, it remained for many months a prey to the restless 
billows, until at last it was brought to anchor at Ararat, and had its 
foundations laid in the eternal rocks. Henceforth it became a type and 
model of the Church for all ages. Even when encased in the gleaming 
ice, and covered with perpetual snow, the sapphire-lit edifice was not to 
be forgotten. It furnished proportions for the tabernacle of Moses, for 
the temple of Solomon, and became, in fact, the prototype of the “ ship- 
temples” of the world. It combined and reconciled such conflicting 
ideas as are involved in the words nave and navy (Trench, Study of 
Words) ; it taught that rest was compatible with activity, comfort with 
affliction, and worship with daily toil; above all, it pointed to the 
strength and beauty of a home beyond the waters, and a Church above 
the hills. Even its stranding upon Ararat, which has given it a place 
in the mythology of every nation under heaven, might be held to 
symbolise the offence and glory of the Cross of Calvary : “ And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

Looked at in the light of Isaiah’s prophetic vision, no imagery could 
be more appropriate, suggestive, and instructive. The Church is a 
great ship-temple. The people of God are often upon the waters, They 
are liable to wind and tide. They are “ afflicted, tossed with tempest,” 
and, like Rachel, refuse to be “comforted.” Yet the trials which they 
endure, “like the waters of Noah,” are the appointed means of their 
purification—of freeing them from the pollutions of the world, Their 
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floods of grief and sorrow lift their thoughts and affections to the things 
which are above. Their losses supply a motive for raising the soul’s 
anchor from its present moorings and fixing it within the veil. While 
the storm-winds of adversity drive them onward to that mountain top 
on which “the Lord’s House” is established, they bring them nearer, like 
Noah’s vessel, to the shores of a better country—to the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Such was the Church in Noah’s time ; such was Isaiah’s vision of it ; 
such also was the experience of the apostles, the early Christians, 
martyrs, and Reformers; and so must it be with ourselves: “Through 
much tribulation ye shall enter the kingdom.” 

I. The words lead us to consider The Church upon the Waters.—Up 
to the time of the Advent, till Christ came to reveal the true and only 
foundation of the spiritual edifice, the Ark was no inappropriate emblem 
of the Church. Till then the people of God were under the Law ; and 
the Law, although explicit and effective in convincing them of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment, was not intended to give them rest. It 
displayed the depth of human wickedness, the “ exceeding breadth” of 
eternal justice, the height of Divine holiness, the strength and fury of 
the tempest of God’s anger against sin ; but it provided no harbour of 
refuge for the conscience-stricken, no anchor-ground of hope to the soul. 
Even when a king and people repented of their evil ways, and put away 
their idols, as some Hebrew monarchs did, the threatened judgment was 
merely postponed for a season ; was deferred, not cancelled, till the cup 
of iniquity was full. “It shall not come to pass in thy day,” the 
prophet had to announce, “ but it shall come to pass in thy son’s days.” 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

It is true, indeed, there was forgiveness with God then as now, that 
He might be feared ; the “live coal” was applied to the lips, and sin 
was purged ; men could sing then as now of the forgiveness of their 
iniquities and the healing of their diseases ; words of gracious absolu- 
tion were pronounced by Divine lips over the penitent suppliant, and 
he was commanded to go in peace ; but the ground-work of his peace, 
not of his salvation, was the Divine promise of redemption—strong, 
indeed, like the bulwarks of Noah’s ark, to those who believed, 
although not the “finished work” itself of the latter days. It was the 
shadow of redemption, like that of Ararat upon the diluvian waters, 
which cheered them, not the mountain rock itself which we can feel 
underneath. In other words, it was Christ’s day as seen afar off which 
gladdened them, not His perfected atonement and Pentecostal power. 
What the Law could not do, God did in sending His Son. 

With consummate skill and beauty this contrast between the weakness 
of the Law and the power of the Gospel has been worked out by John 
Bunyan in his famous allegory. The pilgrim saw the light over the 
gate and followed it; he reached the wicket and entered it; he was 
offered salvation in Christ and accepted it ; and he was safe for time 
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and eternity. He was safe, but not at rest. The weight of the load 
that crushed him still clung to his weary shoulders ; the evidence of 
the Divine power to implement the promise of deliverance which he 
clung to had yet to be realised ; and it was not till the cross upon the 
hill burst upon his view, and he was able to apprehend the complete- 
ness of the redemption-price paid by his Divine substitute, not till he 
saw how God could be just and yet the justifier of the believer, that he 
rejoiced in the liberty of the Gospel. So with Luther. Between the 
hour when he could say, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins,” and that 
ecstatic moment when the light of Divine truth streamed into his mind 
on Pilate’s Stair at Rome—‘ The just shall live by faith ”—a whole 
sea of troubles, “afflictions,” ‘“ tempest-tossings,’ and “ comfortless” 
heart-searchings swept across his soul, making the rest he found at 
Calvary like the entrance into Paradise itself.* The experience is all 
but universal : between the conviction of sin effected by the Law and 
the peace produced, through the Divine Spirit, by the Gospel, the soul 
is like the ship-temple upon the waters, “ afflicted, tossed with tempests, 
and not comforted.” 

But, like the Ark upon the Flood, the soul, under these Divine awaken- 
ings and heaven-sent afilictions, is drifting to its anchor-ground. The 
tempest-tossed disciples in the boat were driven to awake their sleeping 
Lord, “and immediately the ship was at the land whither they went.” 
The rough “pull” at the gate brought “Christian” within the walls. 
The famine in the far country drove the prodigal to his father’s house. 
The dove found no rest for its feet till it reached the ark ; and the ark 
itself was tempest-tossed till it rested upon Ararat. “I will give you rest.” 


“Art thou not sadly weary ? 
Answer me, mariner, what thinkest thou 
When the waters beat thy frail bark 
Backward from the wished-for harbour ? 
Oh, brother, though o’erwhelming waves 
Should seem to rise betwixt me and my home, 
I know that they are numbered. 
Not one less should bear me onward 
If I had my will; for One, 
O’er whom there broke the wildest billows once, 
He bids the waters swell. 
In His good time the last rough wave 
Shall bear me on its bosom 
Into the harbour of eternal peace. 
No billows after. They are numbered, brother. 
Oh, gentle mariner, steer on! steer on! 
My tears still follow thee, but they are tears 
In which faith strives with grief, and overcomes.” 


II. The Church upon the Mountain.—The tempest-tossed ark event- 
ually came to rest on Ararat. Borne up by the waters, and driven 
onwards by the force of the winds and currents, it was impaled—so It 


* Hic me prorsus renatum esse sensi, et apertis portis in ipsum paradisum intrasse.— 
Luth. Op. 
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is thought—on the rocks of the rapidly-emerging Armenian heights, 
and so became an object of ever-increasing wonder and veneration to 
the rising tribes of Noah. In a similar way, that other “ark of the 
testimony,” built by Moses, after long desert wanderings, and many 
eventful changes in Palestine, even after it had crossed the flood, was 
transferred to Jerusalem, and the rocky heights of Zion and Moriah, 
where it formed the rallying-point of the children of Israel. Some 
such imagery may have been in the prophet Isaiah’s mind when he 
foretold the days when “the mountain of Jehovah’s house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it ;’* as when also he uttered the words 
before us. ‘To find the underlying imagery of a passage is often to 
discover the clue to its elucidation. But however this may be, it will 
not be questioned that here, as elsewhere, “the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of (this) prophecy.”t The ark lifted up on Ararat was a 
shadow of good things to come. The once tempest-tossed vessel that 
was to have its foundations laid in sapphires was an emblem of Christ 
and His Church. The cerulean hue of that precious and matchless 
stone has ever been the Scriptural symbol of Deity{—“ the light of the 
knowledge of the glory.” The Divine Saviourhood of Christ is the 
“sapphire” light which, streaming through the “agate” windows of 
the prophetic and apostolic records, and revealing the nature and char- 
acter of the foundation-rock on which the Church is built, is destined 
to attract and lighten the world. The fulness of the Godhead which 
dwells in Him is at once the strength and the beauty of the sanctuary. 
This was the “ altar”—His Divinity, and not the cross—which was 
“greater than” and “sanctified the gift’? of His atoning sacrifice at 
Jerusalem ; which lent infinite merit and efficacy to the redemption 
work which He accomplished ; which lifted Him up from the earth, 
and draws all men to Him. When the disciples, therefore, who followed 
Him in His wanderings in the days of His flesh had been driven from 
their Jewish prepossessions in favour of earthly sovereignty, when they 
had seen their political hopes and temporal aspirations wholly sub- 
merged at the crucifixion as in a deluge, the old world of their imagina- 
tion swept away, and from the grave where these hopes and desires had 
been buried a spiritual King arise, declared by His resurrection the Son 
of God with power ; when they saw Him ascend where He was before, 
and receive the pledge of His arrival at the right hand of His Father 
in the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost ; and when each was able to say, 
with Thomas, “ My Lord and my God,” they beheld the stones of the 
Church laid in its fairest colours, and its foundations with sapphires. 
Henceforth it was a kingdom that could not be moved ; a city set upon 
a hill which could not be hid; a house built upon a rock which no 
storm could shake, and no floods overthrow: henceforth there lay under- 
neath all its foundations of apostles and prophets the everlasting strength 


* Isa. ii, 2. t+ Rev. xix. 10. t Exod. xxiv. 10; Ezck. i. 26. 
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of the Mountain-Rock of Ages, so that the gates of Hades could pre- 
vail against it. 

The light of the strength and beauty of the Church’s foundation- 
stone is the Divine Saviourhood and Lordship of the Gospel. Toned 
and tinged by the character and capacity of the minds which trans- 
mitted it, the sapphire light of the living Church, shimmering through 
its “ agate” windows, reflected by its gates of “carbuncle” that ever 
stand ajar, and gleaming through every living stone of the building, 
throws its beams over the world. That Christ is Divine—‘able to save 
unto the uttermost,” and casting out none that come to Him,—is the 
hope of the sinner and the glory of the saint ; it is the gospel of the 
Church below and the song of the Church above. To a world lying in 
darkness, “afflicted” with soul-distempers of sin and selfishness and 
feverish ambitions and money cravings, “ tempest-tossed” with doubts 
and guilty fears and vague forebodings of the future, seeking but 
finding no “comfort” on the ever-changing billows of religious specu- 
lation, philosophy and vain deceit, this Divine light of the Church 


upon the Mountain is the cynosure of hope. ‘In Christ was life, and 
the life is the light of men.” In Him, too, are “righteousness and 
strength.” In Him are rest and comfort. ‘I have spoken unto you 


that in Me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation: but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” * If those 
“whose souls are lighted” from within would only keep the windows 
pure and the gates open, show themselves living stones of the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, the light of truth would shine in many “dark places” 
where it had never shone before, and “clearer light would mark the 
road that leads men to the Lamb.” 

III. The Church upon the Shore.—In striking consistency with the 
symbolism of Old Testament Scripture, the inner shrine of the heavenly 
Church, with its ark of the testimony,t its seats for the elders, and its 
great white throne and Divine occupant under its rainbow canopy, is 
established, in the Apocalyptic vision, on the shore of a crystal sea. 
The Greeks, too, who carried their traditions of the Ark to the latest 
times in the worship of Neptune, built their ship-temples on the sea- 
beach; and when the vessels which had been dedicated to his worship 
came to harbour at his porch, the anchor, seats, and sacred vessels were 
carried in within the veil. And, as the recent discoveries of papyri 
in the tombs of the ancient Pharaohs at Thebes have shown, the 
Egyptians had not only their sacred “bari,” or ark, within the inner 
shrine of their temples on the Nile, but also certain floating arks, 
hallowed to their deities, which were employed to convey the embalmed 
bodies of the dead to the fane, previous to consigning them to their 
last resting-place. In these and other instances that might be given, 
the idea of the ship-temple is illustrated and preserved. From the 
earliest ages of the world to the last, the Ark is the emblem of the 


* John xvi 33 t Rev. xi. 19. t Rev. iv. 6. 
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Church. In the past it is depicted on the waters; in the future it is 
represented upon the shore. In one aspect it is a navy; in another it 
is the nave. 

“Part of the host hath crossed the flood, 

And part is crossing now.” 
Numbers who have laid hold of the hope set before them are pulling 
towards the harbour, and waiting for the signal to disembark and 
follow their anchor within the veil. Others who have passed the flood— 
a great cloud of witnesses—beckon them to approach, and assure them 
of happy welcome on the ever-peaceful shore. Meanwhile, as the dis- 
tance which separates the Church below from that above is seen to be 
daily lessening, the bonds which unite them are felt to be daily strength- 
ening. Religion means attachment; and the “forerunner” who has 
carried our anchor within the veil is Christ, and we are mutually 
“attached” to Him. There is “one Lord.” He stands upon the shore 
of eternity, as He did of old in Galilee, to welcome His disciples who 
come to Him in the ship. Happy the man who descries Him in the 
morning watch, and can say, “It is the Lord.” Happier he who is ready 
at His bidding to cast himself into the sea that he may reach Him first. 
To be “attached” to Him is to be at one with the whole family in 
heaven and earth, for He is its Head and Lord. There is “one faith” ; 
“for if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” There is “one bap- 
tism.” The same Spirit that proceeds from Christ works in both, and 
“attaches” all to Him. As the water that fills the channel of the ocean, 
fills also every bay and estuary, every creek and inlet, down to the 
smallest sea-shell upon the beach, so the Divine Spirit that dwells in 
Christ, and flowing through Him fills the hearts and minds of apostles, 
prophets, martyrs, before the throne, flows also into us in the Church 
below, and we who may be less than the least of all saints, are thereby 
filled with the fulness of Him who filleth all in all. And there is “one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us all.” 
Although separated, therefore, for a little from those we love, who have 
preceded us to the better country, our fellowship with them in Christ 
is yet unbroken, and the day is not distant when we shall meet. 
“Even now by faith we join our hands 
With those who went before, 
And greet those blood-besprinkled bands 

On the eternal shore.” 

The unity of the Church has thus been divinely demonstrated in the 
Scriptures of eternal truth. Christ is its Alpha and Omega. God 
is its Master and Builder. The Spirit is its grace and glory. From its 
infant ark-cradle in the antediluvian ages, through all the stages of its 
miraculous preservation and development, onwards to its completion as 
the “house of many mansions” on the shore of eternity, it has had but 
one author, one pattern, and one end—that end being the glory of God 
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in Christ in the redemption, salvation, and eternal happiness of His 
people. Like Noah, he “prepared an ark for the saving of his 
house.” 


R. BALGARNIE. 


Potes of the Dav. 


CATHOLIC MEETINGS AND MovemeEnts.—The Christian World, in a 
recent number, commenting on some meetings recently held in Edin- 
burgh, made a statement with which we cordially agree. The meetings 
were catholic Presbyterian meetings—six for the purpose of hearing 
lectures on missions by the Rev. Dr. Fleming Stevenson, of Dublin, and 
the seventh a public missionary meeting, addressed by well-known 
representatives of the several Presbyterian Churches. Neither at the 
lectures nor at the meeting were the audiences very large. The meet- 
ing was held in the Hall of the United Presbyterian Church, and the 
contrast between the meagre audience and the overflowing and enthusi- 
astic missionary meetings which had been held very recently in connec- 
tion with a single denomination was very striking. What can be 
inferred from this but that the “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I 
of Cephas spirit” is still a very powerful factor in ecclesiastical affairs ? 

The truth is, the catholic Presbyterian movement is very much a 
shadow. People are apt to think, when they hear of a great confederacy 
of twenty thousand congregations, that it must be remarkably strong. 
The truth is, its strength, for any practical purpose, instead of being 
equal to the united strength of the whole, is equal only to about one- 
tenth part of the strength of a single Church. During the past five 
years, this conviction has been very reluctantly forced on the mind of 
the present writer. The time has not yet come when pure love of a 
great cause shall prevail over sectional interests and attachments. 
Many a man may make a little effort once in three years to get up a 
general gathering, and may very sincerely enjoy it. Other men, leaving 
the toil, anxiety, and responsibility to others, may push themselves 
forward when the gathering takes place, in order to make their sect 
conspicuous, and steal for it the honours of the occasion. But there 
are few, very few, who will do steady work for catholic Presbyterianism 
or catholic anything. Our experience of this in the reception of this 
journal is the most discouraging that can well be conceived. We have 
many warm and excellent friends; but it is only too apparent that 
the great mass of the ministers, elders, and members of the Presby- 
terian Churches, and especially some of them, care nothing for our cause. 

THE Lerrer FRoM BonEMIA.—Let any one read the communication from 
Mr. Dusck in this number, and he will see another proof, similar to those 
furnished by the letters from the Reformed Churches of France and 
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Hungary in recent numbers, of the revived activity of Presbyterianism. 
It is evident that in some way or other the Bohemian brethren have got 
a new sense of the value of Presbyterian organisation, and new hope and 
energy in their efforts to secure it practically among them. It is not 
easy for well-to-do Churches to comprehend the discouragements of the 
Reformed Bohemian Church, whether regard be had to the past or to the 
present. In the past there is the persecution of centuries. In the 
present there is to discourage them their small number, their scattered 
condition, their poverty of means, their subjection to the Oberkirchenrath, 
and the general deadening influence of the spirit of Popery and Ration- 
alism around them. Moreover, there is the scheme, known to be 
earnestly cherished by some, of constraining the Reformed Churches to 
amalgamate with the Lutheran. We know there are many most 
estimable men in the Lutheran Church, but a union forced on Churches 
against their will by political authorities is neither right in itself nor 
likely to draw the blessing of God. Many brethren in Bohemia see very 
clearly that the Presbyterian system is the one under which their energies 
would work most freely, and they have the conviction at the same time 
that it is the system which is most in accordance with Scripture. We 
naturally sympathise with this, and, moreover, we know that these are 
the brethren whose hearts are warmed most with evangelical love, and 
who are most eager to diffuse the blessings of salvation. The gratitude 
expressed for the visits of the deputies is very touching. But a visit to 
a foreign country brings about as much pleasure to the visitor as it does 
to the visited. On that score, the parties are really quits. How many 
members of other Churches will really take this Bohemian Church to 
their hearts, and show by deeds as well as words that they regard 
them as brethren—members of the one body of Christ ? Whatever is 
done must be done circumspectly, for it appears from our correspondent’s 
letter that already “Scotch Presbyterianism” is a word of terror in 
influential ears, 

THE LATE Dr. WiLtiAM Rosertson, oF EpinsurcH.—A man of 
undoubted catholicity has fallen among us, but he has come to the ground 
like a shock of corn, fully ripe. Dr. Robertson, though a delicate man, 
had reached his seventy-seventh year ; he had laboured in various parts 
of Scotland, but for the greater part of his life filled the charge of New 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Possibly the delicacy of his health, leading 
him from time to time to resort to one or other of the sanitoriums of 
the Continent, was the means of giving him the very peculiar interest 
he had in Continental churches. In Italy especially his interest was 
very profound. The Waldensian Church filled a large chamber of his 
heart ; and since the death of Dr. Guthrie, no Scottish or English 
minister, with the exception of Dr. Stewart of Leghorn, was so closely 
identified both with the missions of the Waldenses and the original 
Churches of the Valleys. It was one of his great delights to be present 
at their Synod meetings, and always after such occasions when he met 
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with friends at home to speak of the visit, it was with a radiant face 
and sparkling eye that he gave his details. Our readers know well that 
it was with Dr. Robertson that the idea originated of providing a capital 
fund of £12,000 to supplement the salaries of the pastors, on the 
condition that their people in the Valleys would make an effort among 
themselves. When Dr. Robertson returned to Scotland he proposed 
that the General Presbyterian Alliance should undertake this labour. 
Probably he was under the illusion that so large a body must have a 
power corresponding to its numbers. A committee was appointed to 
work the scheme; but many members did nothing, and the main 
burden of the work fell on two or three men, some of whom were 
already too heavily burdened. It was far from a proportional contribu- 
tion by the several Churches, and far from being obtained by proportionate 
efforts on the part of their ministers. But one way or other the sum was 
raised, and Dr. Robertson had the satisfaction of announcing the gift 
last year to the Synod of La Tour. Besides his love for Continental 
Churches, Dr. Robertson was an ardent friend of Home Missions, and 
did much for the working people of the Grassmarket. He was a 
very cordial supporter, too, of the Temperance movement. ‘The last 
time the present writer met him was at the reopening of a Canadian 
Emigration Home for destitute children. He was a true man, with a 
genuine and tender heart, and the real friend and brother of all who 
love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. 

Mr. Murpuy anp GospeL TEemPperANcE.—<Another American has 
appeared among us, gifted with power to create a great contagious 
movement, such as no native of the country has been found to possess. 
What Mr. Moody has shown such capacity for in the spiritual world, 
Mr. Murphy shows in the sphere of temperance. Forfar, one of the 
earliest scenes of his temperance campaign, is a manufacturing country 
town of ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, usually considered to be of 
a somewhat hard and immovable order, about the last that one would 
have thought likely to be swept along by a great moral sentiment. 
Yet in that community, thousands of the people were swept into the 
teetotal net. Arbroath, a large town in the same county, owned the 
victorious energy of Mr. Murphy, and so did Dundee, the third largest 
of the great towns of Scotland. What it is in Mr. Murphy’s method of 
dealing with men that leads to such results, we have not found any one 
able very satisfactorily to explain. As his watchword is “ Gospel tem- 
perance,” we may be sure that he occupies a more commanding position 
than that which appeals to mere secular considerations, and that in this 
way his influence is much more telling. As in the case of Mr. Moody, 
we believe that the rapidity of his success is due in a great measure to 
the leavening process that has been going on for many years back. 
The public mind has been saturated with irresistible facts, arguments, 
and persuasions, in opposition to the old habits of the country. Habits 
get so firmly entrenched that they often remain apparently unchanged 
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‘ace in spite of all. But really they are shaken ; and often what is wanting 
hat is a skilful hand to make the tottering structure reel to its fall. This 
ital hand Mr. Murphy seems to be enabled to apply. But is it not a strange 
the thing that in a country enjoying the services of more than three thou- 
ng sand clergy, it is a layman from America that comes to deal the decisive 
sed blow? Mr. Murphy, we doubt not, will visit many other places in 
ur. Scotland, and if the results be the same as in other places, it cannot 
ea be doubted that ere long we shall witness a vast reform of our drinking 
to ways. 
ain A Hint To Preacuers.—lIn the very beautiful oration pronounced at 
ere Washington, by ex-Secretary Blaine, before the Senate, in memory of 
u- Garfield, there occurred some striking remarks on the late President’s 
ate religious character, and especially the hold which texts of the Bible took 
vas on his mind :—‘ Not many weeks before his assassination, walking on 
rift the banks of the Potomac with a friend, and conversing on those topics 
tal of personal religion concerning which noble natures have an unconquer- 
nd able reserve, he said that he found the Lord’s Prayer, and the simple 
a petitions learned in infancy, infinitely restful to him, not merely in their 
ast stated repetition, but in their casual and frequent recall, as he went about 
an i the daily duties of life. Certain texts of Scripture had a very strong 
La hold of his memory and his heart. He heard, while in Edinburgh 
ho some years ago, an eminent Scotch preacher, who prefaced his sermon 
with reading the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, which 
as book had been the subject of careful study with Garfield during all his 
us religious life. He was greatly impressed with the elocution of the 
SS. preacher, and declared that it had imparted a new and deeper meaning 
d, to the majestic utterances of St. Paul. He referred often in after years 
he to that memorable service, and dwelt with exultation of feeling on the 
ry radiant promise and the assured hope with which the great Apostle of 
of the Gentiles was ‘ persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
ld principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
it. height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
he from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ ” 
ne What a testimony in favour of taking pains to read the Bible well in 
st public! Is there one out of ten of those who fill our pulpits aware of the 
of new force and meaning which the intelligent, reverent, and sympathetic 
1€ reading of Scripture brings? We are far from thinking of the mere 
n- beauty of such a thing; we think of its impressiveness. Yet true 
n beauty in speaking, as in singing, is the handmaid of impressiveness : 
is if it is prized for its own sake merely, things are wrong. Who the 
y, preacher was on the occasion referred to we can only guess: sure we 
0 are that if he had known of this one incident, it would have been 
K, reckoned ample compensation for all the pains he may have taken to 


make his voice express the very soul and spirit of the Bible. 
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American Notes, 


Fire In New Yorx.—The readers of The Catholic Presbyterian have, 
doubtless, heard already of the recent great fire in New York, known 
as the “ World’s Office Fire,” from the fact that the main building 

5 
destroyed had been for many years the headquarters of the newspaper 
of that name. Seldom, even in New York, has a fire been more rapid 
in its progress or so sad in its results. The building, situated just 
beside our General Post Office, is supposed to have taken fire from the 
bursting of an overheated flue, so that almost in a moment it was one 
mass of flame from cellar to roof, leaving hardly a moment for the 
numerous occupants to escape. Among the newspaper offices destroyed 
was that of the New York Observer, whose senior editor, Dr. S. Irenaus 
Prime, to whom the Presbyterian Alliance owes so much, barely 
escaped with his life, not having time even to snatch up his hat as he 
ran to the stairway. His brother, Dr. Edward D. Prime, sitting at his 
desk writing, was startled by the appearance of the flames at and out- 
side the door of his room. He saw at once, that there was no escape 
for him through the door, and rushed to the window, which was on the 
third floor from the street. <A billow of flame rolled into the room, so 
that while Dr. Prime was still getting out through the window, the 
desk at which he had been writing blazed up, and was consumed in a 
moment. Clambering with great caution along a signboard in front of 
the building, he reached an open window in an adjoining house, and 
thus got to the street, but by the time he had done this, the signboard 
along which he had crawled had been itself destroyed. Three of the 
employés of the Observer lost their lives in the fire, so that sympathy 
for sorrowing homes must be blended with our rejoicings that our 
esteemed friends and co-workers in the Alliance, the editors, have 
been spared, 

WEEK oF Prayer.—I mentioned in my last letter that there was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the programme of topics issued by the 
Evangelical Alliance for use during the week of prayer. Let me add 
that there is also a good deal of practical difficulty felt in connection 
with the observance of the first week of the year as a season of united 
prayer. Christmas and New Year weeks are by common consent largely 
used for family and other social gatherings. The result is, that not un- 
frequently the lighter and more frivolous subjects are uppermost in the 
mind at that season, and the prayer meetings are often either but 
scantily attended or attended to some extent as a matter of form. Of 
course it may be replied—the more intrusive the world, the more need 
for prayer. I am not arguing the question, but simply stating a fact 
that may be pondered over by others. Another objection to the first 
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week of the year is that our men engaged in business have, according 

to our custom in the States, extra calls on their time at that season. 
For these reasons, and in full view of the difficulty of making a change, 
a discussion has been commenced as to the propriety of changing the 
date to the first week of February. 

Hunearian Cuurcu IN New Yorx.—There are about four thousand 
natives of Hungary resident in New York city. Most of these are in 
humble circumstances, and while possessed of sufficient knowledge of 
English to transact their daily business, are not so familiar with it as to 
enable them to attend with profit religious services conducted in the 
English language. On the other hand, few English-speaking students 
learn Hungarian, so that no special effort has hitherto been made to 
preach the Gospel to these people. Last September, however, a Hun- 
garian minister named Kecskemeti, who had studied at Debreczen, 
and subsequently at the New College in Edinburgh, came to this city. 
He soon commenced services for his countrymen. The audiences in- 
creased, and at its last meeting the Presbytery of New York organised 
the first Hungarian Church, having a Magyar preacher ministering to 
his countrymen in their native Magyar tongue. What an interesting 
illustration of the extent and unity of the Presbyterian Church is 
afforded by this movement ;—the pastor born in Hungary, educated in 
Scotland, ministering in the United States, yet all the time a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. The action of the presbytery in organis- 
ing this church suggests the question, What is this presbytery going to 
become? In addition to its ordinary English-speaking members and to 
a strong congregation in Montreal, it now consists of congregations in 
New York city, in which the French, German, Bohemian, and Hun- 
garian languages are used! Does it not remind one of the Pentecostal 
morning in Jerusalem eighteen hundred years ago ? 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—One of our newspapers says, that there 
are about 133 Theological Seminaries in the United States, while if we 
add in those of Canada, the whole number on this North American 
Continent will be about 150. 

These are divided among the Churches as follows :— 


Seminaries. Students. 
Baptists, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 18 911 
Roman Catholics, , ; P ‘ 17 950 
Episcopalians, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 16 272 
Presbyterians, . ; ‘ ’ ‘ 15 665 
Lutherans, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 401 
Methodists (North), ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 13 445 
Congregationalists, ; ‘ 11 378 
Disciples, : 5 97 
Cumberland Presbyterians 3 120 
Universalists, . 2 59 
Methodists (South), 2 68 
Free-will Baptists, 2 44 
Reformed (German), 2 33 
United Presbyterian, 2 30 
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Seminaries. Students, 

Moravians, ; , ‘ ‘ ; 2 30 

Swedenborgians, ‘ ‘ ° : + 

African Methodist Episcopal, : ; : 16 

Unitarian, i ‘ ‘ 20 

Reformed (Dutch), é : . ‘ 33 

United Brethren, : 30 

Making a total of nearly 5000 0 Theological Students. For the expenses 
of this theological training, the different Churches have contributed 
about 14,000,000 of dollars, all invested in buildings or endowments. 

Only a few of the Seminaries have libraries of any considerable size, 
Andover has 38,000 volumes, Union (New York) has 37,000, New 
Brunswick has 32,000, Princeton (N.J.) has 31,000, while Columbia 
(S.C.), where Dr. Plumer so long taught, has 22,000. 

THE PoPpULATION OF THE UNITED States.—Enough of the Census 
Reports for 1881 have now been published to show us some interesting 
facts. The population of the whole United States is over 50,000,000 
—an increase since 1871 of nearly 12,000,000, or about 30 per cent. 
Of this increase, the New England and Eastern States generally have 
received only a trifling amount, Vermont, for instance, having increased 
only one-half of 1 per cent., while Dakotah has gained at the rate of 
853 per cent.! A few years ago what are now the Middle States— 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri, were the favour- 
ite localities sought after by emigrants, but now the tide flows through 
these States into the regions beyond. Colorado has increased 388 per 
cent. ; Arizona, 319 ; Nebraska, 268 ; Washington territory, 214, and 
So on. 

This wonderful increase of the most remote districts can hardly be 
accounted for by any special abundance of either mineral or agricultural 
wealth. No doubt the land is cheap and fertile, but it is equally so 
elsewhere! and yet emigration has gone steadily in certain directions. 
That it has done so is due, we believe, in great measure to the enterprise 
of the great railway companies, In every petty village on the European 
Continent, and in Great Britain, there are persons acting as agents for 
these railway companies. As a rule, intending emigrants consult with 
these persons as to desirable localities. The information is freely given, and 
through tickets sold, carrying the emigrant from his old country home 
right to the railway station nearest his new home. So far the emi- 
grant has been served by the ticket agent ; but as the agent is paid by 
the railway companies a commission on the tickets he sells, it is plainly 
for his interest to send the emigrant as far west as possible. In the 
case of rival railways, it is also plainly for his interest that he sell the 
tickets of the company that may give him the largest commission. In 
this way the current of emigration is easily directed, and one State, or 
one portion of a State, enabled to secure numerous emigrants, while yet 
there may be no local reason for that special inflow. 

G. D. MaTHEWs. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
ScotcH CHURCHES. 


India Missions.—In the “ First Arts Examination” in connection 
with the University of Calcutta, the General Assembly’s Institution is 
again far ahead. It passed a third more men than even the Residency 
College. Objections have been made to the mission plans of the Scotch 
Churches in India ; but at least all must admit that it is a great matter 
to have the more highly educated Hindoos, in the course of their train- 
ing, made acquainted with Christianity, instead of being sent forth from 
the so-called neutral Government Institutions with their faith in their 
own religion either destroyed or tottering, and with no real knowledge 
of Christian truth attained, while their prejudices against it are too 
probably strengthened. 

The Rev. Mr. Harper, of E.C. Mission, Sealkote, mentions that a 
Sikh gentleman (we suppose non-Christian) has offered £2500 towards 
founding a Christian college for the Punjab at Lahore, and he states 
that it is still open to his Church to accept the offer, as many are 
anxious that it should do. Mr. Harper, in his letter, makes the 
observation that probably the hope of India is in the native races, 
numbering 50,000,000, which are not sophisticated or debauched 
by Hindooism, or stiffened: and fanaticised by Mohammedanism. The 
remark is a suggestive one. It is a remarkable fact that the pith 
and vigour of Western Christendom, and anything like true and deep 
religious conviction are not to be found among the so-called Latin 
races—the races, that is, having the largest infusion of Roman blood, 
and most deeply impregnated with the old Roman civilisation—but 
among those Teutonic peoples whom that civilisation faintly touched, 
and who came under the power of Christianity in a comparatively un- 
tutored and barbarous condition. 

The Assemblies.—The Presbyteries are now in the course of electing 
members of Assembly. The only “burning” question likely to come 
before any of the three Church conventions, which meet in May, is that 
of Disestablishment. On this subject the agitation is getting more and 
more keen, as if the crisis of battle were felt to be drawing near. 
Besides the subject of instrumental music, there is another subject of 
some importance, about which there may be difference of opinion, not 
unlikely to get. some notice in the Free Church Assembly. We refer 
to the subscription of the Confession of Faith by deacons. Some think 
—and among them Principal Rainy—that it is not wise to ask that of 
young laymen, to whom you do not give any special spiritual charge. 

VOL. VII.—NO. XL. ” 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Proceedings in Convocation.—The two Convocations have been meet- 
ing. Mr. Green was in the forefront. Both the Upper and the Lower 
Houses of Canterbury passed a resolution expressing strong sympathy 
with the lawbreaker and condemnation of those who sought to be quit 
of his illegalities in the only way (as they thought) open to them, but 
containing no hint that the Rector of Miles Platting had done anything 
amiss by treating a Queen’s Court Judge with contempt. The Bishop 
of Peterborough who moved the resolution in the Upper House actually 
argued that the Act of Parliament never intended anything else than 
that an “inhibition” of Lord Penzance might be defied for three years, 
without penal consequence, and a congregation during all that time be 
left at the mercy of any fanatical Romaniser. This has absurdity on 
the face of it. The proceeding on the part of the Canterbury bishops 
is, without doubt, the scoring of a triumph for the Ritualists, In 
the York Convocation, Mr. Green was not quite so successful. A 
gravamen, declaring his imprisonment a “perplexity and a scandal,” 
was carried in the Lower House by 38 to 18, but the “ reformandum” 
sent to their Lordships, requesting them to use their influence for his 
liberation, met with the reply that it would be indecent to ask Her 
Majesty to do what was in fact unconstitutional. 

The report of the Joint-Committee of both Convocations on the 
subject of Church and State was discussed at length in the Lower 
Canterbury House, and with “great unanimity approved.” It rather 
unpleasantly savours of medievalism with its “canonical courts” and 
its “judges canonically qualified and commissioned.” But the most 
noticeable thing in the Report is its exaltation of the Bishops. In 
everything connected with “Doctrine, Ritual, and Discipline,” the 
Bishop is in the first instance to be supreme. No one can take a case 
past him save with his consent. So far, people and clergy are put at 
his mercy. Then while an appeal, where the Bishop does not exercise 
his quashing power, may be carried “for justice to the Crown,” the 
Crown, before deciding, is to require on matters of ritual and doctrine 
the judgment of their spiritual Lordships. In what character is that 
judgment to be given? Is it to be given as the judgment of a court, in 
all such questions decisively authoritative, and so to be determinative 
of the doctrinal views of Her Majesty’s Judges? Is that what is really 
meant, or what the thing is expected to come to? But will the English 
Parliament and people ever consent? Or are the Bishops merely to give 
their opinion as experts? But the highest theological attainments do 
not universally or even generally belong to the holders of the Episcopal 
office. Common sense and weight of character are of far greater 
importance for a bishop than theological learning, so that the opinion 
of the Episcopal experts alone would have any weight ; a common 
opinion would be worth nothing. Besides, the evidence of experts is, 
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if possible, always tested by cross-examination. Would a bishop care 
to be put through his facings by a clever Q.C.? At York, the Church 
and State report was only presented. No discussion took place. But 
Canon Trevor took the opportunity to submit to the Synod of the North 
two strong pro-Episcopal motions. In the first he proposed to frame 
the primary power of the bishop, as set forth in the report, at once into 
a canon, having no legal force, of course, but supposed to be binding 
on all good churchmen. The motion was carried in the Lower House. 
The Bishops gave it little countenance. Most of them seem to have ~ 
taken themselves away before the discussion ended; and when the 
voting came, there were no “ Ayes,” and a “ No” from the brave Bishop 
of Liverpool. But Canon Trevor had another card to play. He 
wanted, he said, to make the Episcopacy “infinitely more potent in 
the mind of every clergyman”; and he moved, that “it is desirable 
that the Archbishop’s Court—Lord Penzance, we believe—should, in 
questions of ‘the law divine and spiritual learning,’ seek the opinion of 
the prelates of the Upper House, and be absolutely governed by their 
judgment.” This motion its proposer saw fit to withdraw, after he had 
delivered himself of some strong and, as he himself calls them, “ gritting ” 
utterances. 

Then there was fully discussed by both the Canterbury Houses a 
bill to amend the Pluralities Act, which it is hoped Parliament will 
pass. One part of it deals with “inadequate performance of duty” by 
clergymen. As things are at present, it was said, the vicar or rector 
of a parish may be a cockfighter, may be in many ways most grievously 
neglectful of his work ; yet, if he performs a certain routine of Church 
duties, he cannot be touched. And no doubt there are unsatisfactory 
cases in all Churches very difficult to reach. Well, Parliament is to be 
asked to pass a measure authorising a bishop, with the aid of a small 
clerical commission (it is, indeed, always to contain one layman), to turn 
a clergyman out of his charge, and fine him £300 a-year (if his living 
reaches that sum) for the payment of curates, if, in the bishop’s opinion, 
he fails to keep any of his ordination promises, or to do what the bishop 
thinks may “ reasonably be required” in one who has “ the care of souls.” 
Not merely so. Power is sought to compel the presence of witnesses, 
and the forthcoming of documents. 

It is surely to be regretted that the bishops of a Reformed Church 
and a Protestant country should be thought of as aiming at or willing 
to assume such powers. But High Church views are almost necessary 
to the justification of the claims and position of an English prelate. 
Anglicanism speaks much of primitive and apostolic order, but you will 
search in vain the three first centuries for anything like its bishop. 
What a contrast between Gregory Nazianzen, with his not very reputable 
village, or any of Basil’s bishops, and the bishops of London, Winchester, 
and Durham, with their palaces, their ample revenues, and their popu- 
lous provinces! Bishops were numbered by thousands in the fourth and 
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fifth centuries. Say that there were only 2000. But if these 2000 
had had dioceses like those of England, they would have exercised spirit- 
ual sway over more than fifteen hundred millions. And what do we find 
even at a much later period? Mr. Finlay in his “ Byzantine Empire” 
gives the population under Leo the Isaurian in the eighth century 
(we speak here from memory, but we are not far from the exact state- 
ment) as less than that of England at the present time, and gives the 
number of bishops as somewhat over 500. But think what a change it 
would make if we had 500 bishops in England, each with from 20 to 
50 parishes under his oversight, and an annual income of, say, from 
£500 to £1000; and think of all that would inevitably follow or ac- 
company the change, greater independence among the clergy, real pro- 
vincial Synods, the laity, and a new class of laity asserting and using 
their rights, bishops no longer great ecclesiastical proconsuls, but little 
more than primi inter pares, taking a close, personal, practical interest 
in their work and charge ! 

Disestablishment in Convocation.—Not a little remarkable was the 
reference once and again to Disestablishment in the two Convocation 
debates. The Archbishop of York threatened the clergy with it ; Canon 
Trevor threatened the laity with it ; the Bishop of Lichfield threatened 
the State and country with it. Dr. Maclagan told his fellow-bishops that 
in his boyhood he had seen the procession of the Free Church of Scot- 
land to Tanfield forty years ago, and he added with special reference to 
Mr. Green that there might be the like of itin England. But the bishop 
perhaps forgot that none of the Scotchmen professed to hold that while 
“Jesus Christ is Head of the Church, the Queen is its Supreme Gover- 
nor,” a statement authoritatively made in Convocation without being 
contradicted. 

NONCONFORMISTS. 

Congregationalist Jubilee.—The Congregationalists are making a very 
important use of their jubilee year, and the interest which has been 
awakened in connection with it. Lectures on the history of their Church 
and of Puritanism generally, are being given over all the country by 
their foremost men. The opportunity is taken to unfold and enforce 
the Church principles of the denomination. It is an admirable plan, 
and might well be imitated by others. It is said that every denomina- 
tion supposes every other denomination well instructed in its distin- 
guishing principles ; but the real truth is that in the pulpits of our day 
these are hardly ever discussed, and that habit does more than intelli- 
gent conviction to keep very many true to their own Church. 

Religion in Wales.—Mr. H. Richard, M.P., in a lecture delivered a 
few weeks ago in the Memorial Hall, London, gave a striking account of 
the history and present state of religion in Wales. The chief religious 
bodies are the Church of England, the Calvinistic Methodists (or Pres- 
byterians), the Wesleyan Methodists, the Congregationalists, and the 
Baptists. The Nonconformists are three-fourths of the population or 
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00 more. A hundred years ago they had 170 chapels; they have now 
it- nearly 4000, and while the Church supplies only twenty-five per cent. 
nd of the sittings, they supply fifty-nine per cent., or 700,000 to the 
e” Church’s 300,000. On th2 authority of “the rector of Llandyrgon,” 
ry Mr. Richard stated that there are upwards of thirty Welsh periodical 
te- publications, two quarterly, eighteen monthly, twelve weekly, varying in 
he price from 1s. 6d. to 1d., and of these the Nonconformists supply 
it twenty-eight, “entirely dependent on peasant writers and peasant 
to readers.” ‘They are particularly strong in publications for the young, 
om both for Sunday schools and home reading.” The “Church has four 
AC- ' periodicals, one weekly, and three monthlies.” 
r0- Ministers’ Sons.—Six young Baptist missionaries lately landed at 
ng Calcutta ; three of them, we are told, were sons of missionaries. That 
tle is a very interesting fact. Is it one frequently occurring in these days ? 
est During the last 300 years very many of the clergy have sprung from 
the clergy in all Protestant countries. Some years ago it was stated in 
he Convocation that there were 800 sons of Wesleyan ministers among the 
on clergy of the English Church, and probably a much larger number of 
on the English clergy have a clerical parentage. In Scotland at one time 
ed 4 a minister very often educated at least one of his sons for the Church. 
rat He was almost sure of a presentation. When a parish clergyman on 
ot- one occasion showed his new-born and first-born son to a friendly 
to patron, with, we believe, the kindliest feelings, and as the proper thing, 
op the assurance was given, “ Make you a preacher of him, and I will make 
ile a minister of him.” And among the eminent names in Scotch Church 
er- history have been not a few sons of the manse--—George Gillespie, one 
ng of the most learned and able theologians of the seventeenth century, 
and a conspicuous member of the Westminster Assembly ; John Living- 
stone, the most successful of Scotch evangelists ; John Welsh, the great 
ry conventicle preacher of the Persecution ; Carstares, the ecclesiastical 
en statesman and diplomatist of the Revolution ; the Erskines ; Principal 
ch Robertson, the historian; Andrew Thomson, who was only second to 
by Chalmers in the religious and ecclesiastical revival with which their 
ree names are connected. From the Scotch manse, we may add, have gone 
an, some of the foremost missionaries of the last half-century. It might 
na. be worth inquiring how the matter stands at the present time. The 
in- son of the manse or the vicarage or the missionary home has certainly 
lay some great advantages, whether for ministerial or missionary work. 
lli- 
ag SWITZERLAND. 
of By the Rev. Professor Louis Rurret, D.D., Geneva. 
US In my last letter I began a rapid sketch of the Free and the National 
eu Churches of Switzerland, and gave a view of Geneva and Vaud. We 
the now come to Neuchatel and Bernese Jura. 


It is well known that, since 1873, three Churches have co-existed 
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in this canton—the “Free Church,” which is the oldest, dating from 
1830, the Independent Church, and the National Church. We shall 
say little about the Free Church, as its sphere of action is very limited, 
both in the city of Neuchatel itself, and in the canton. Dissenting in 
principle, it maintains a position of its own in presence of the large Inde- 
pendent Church, which corresponds more nearly to your “ Free Church.” 
We shall not go back upon the causes which led to the schism in 1873, 
as these are well known to our readers. The National Church has on 
the whole continued evangelical, in spite of the law which gives the 
parishes complete and supreme power in the choice of the ministers they 
call, and which in the meantime secures the pastors full freedom of 
conscience and of doctrine—the Synod being merely administrative, 
having nothing to do in the province of faith. It would seem, then, 
that the Independent Church has no reason for its existence, and that 
its pastors and members, recognising their mistake, should quickly 
return to their position under the State. This point of view has been 
eloquently maintained by some pastors of the National Church ; but the 
3290 electors of the Independent Church do not look at the matter in 
this way at all; and in spite of the great sacrifices imposed on them by 
their situation as a Church not supported by the State, in spite also of 
the dishonour attached among us to the members of a Church not con- 
nected with the State, they gladly provide their Synod with more than 
100,000 francs, which are required for the support of their pastors, and 
the theological faculty that trains their future ministers. They know, 
indeed, that their attitude as an Independent Church is doubly useful, first, 
because it affirms what they believe to be a Scriptural principle, and 
because it constrains the National Church to eject heterodox pastors from 
its pale. Without the presence of the youthful Independent Church, we 
would have seen the law of 1873 producing its detestable fruits. The 
two faculties of theology connected with the National and the Indepen- 
dent Churches have between them twenty-four students, sixteen of 
whom belong to the faculty of the non-established body, while the other 
eight attend the State faculty. The lofty reputation of Professor Godet 
attracts students from France, from the Latin cantons of Switzerland, 
and from other quarters. Two new professors, MM. Monvert and De 
Rougemont have just been appointed in place of MM. Jacottet and 
Barrelet, to teach Church history and the exegesis of the Old Testament. 

The members of the Independent Church have been stirred for a 
time by the consideration of the question whether they should form an 
alliance with the Free Churches of Geneva and Vaud, for the direction 
and support of the Vaudois Mission in South Africa. The question has 
been settled in such a way as to do justice both to those who wish a 
mission connected with their Church, and to those who were unwilling 
to leave the Basle Missionary Society, and to break connection with the 
Neuchatel Society, in which both State churchmen and dissenters are 
found working together. The Synod of the Independent Church decided 
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on entering upon the management of the Vaudois Mission merely in a 
non-official way, though pledging the members of the Church to interest 
themselves in this special work. It is evident that this decision is but 
a first step in the direction of a formal confederation of the Free 
Churches in the Latin cantons of Switzerland. The call of the Synod 
has been attended to, and liberal collections have already given proof of 
the interest taken by the Church in the South African Mission, which, 
after having passed through great trials, seems now to be entering on a 
more prosperous career. 

The Bernese presents, in a religious point of view, an interesting 
aspect. There, as elsewhere, the evangelical pastors have felt the need 
of combination in order to carry on in common the works of evangelisa- 
tion and moral improvement. The “Evangelical Society” of the Jura 
is affiliated with the “Swiss Society for Sabbath Observance,” and with 
the “‘ Evangelical Union of Switzerland.” This Society has instituted 
religious services in those parishes where “ Liberalism” predominates ; 
and at a numerous and influential meeting held at Bienne, the new 
branch of the Society for Sabbath Observance was able to set forth its 
principles and its object. There is also the “ Abstinence Society” which 
continues its prosperous career. Its presence is only too much needed 
in the Canton of Berne, which, for a population of about 500,000, has 
9000 distilleries, producing 5,500,000 litres of brandy, in addition to 
which 1,500,000 litres are annually imported. Thus, 7,000,000 litres 
of alcohol are annually consumed in the Canton, or more than fourteen 
litres for each inhabitant! Despite these dark spots, a pastor of the 
Bernese Jura could write a few days ago that the year 1881 will be 
memorable for many rich blessings from the Lord on this portion of 
Switzerland. 

Since my last letter, “ Liberalism” has gained a brilliant victory in 
the National Church of Geneva. Professor Oltramare, author of a 
version of the New Testament, bearing a decidedly Arian character, 
having resigned his position as a pastor in order to devote himself more 
fully to his professorial work, and particularly to the publication of a 
large commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, it became necessary to 
appoint a successor. The evangelical party hoped to make sure of 
victory by putting forward a highly-esteemed pastor in the country, to 
whom the “ Liberals,” on their side, opposed a young minister, the son 
of the most eloquent orator of their party, Professor Cougnard, who was 
little known, and had scarcely any other claim to be called to Geneva 
than the circumstance that he was his father’s son. A warm contest 
arose. Announcements of opposite character covered the walls of the 
city ; a vast propaganda was organised in workshops, breweries, and 
public-houses ; and the “ Liberal” party, strengthened by that mass of 
the population which never goes to church, succeeded in giving their 
candidate 500 votes more than were obtained by the candidate of the 
evangelicals. Since that event, the latter, in order to make sure of 
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having the Gospel preached every Sabbath, have established a service at 
which a sermon is delivered in the small Reformation Hall. This is a 
first step in the path which within the past fifty years has led to the 
foundation of the Evangelical Society, and the opening of the chapel of 
the Oratory. The “ Liberal” party have gained two other advantages. 
Through their influence with M. Carteret, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, they procured the appointment to the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History, left vacant by the resignation of Professor Chastel, of Pastor 
Chantre, the wildest representative of their party ; and to the Chair of 
Philosophy, M. Gourd, one of the editors of L’ Alliance Libérale. These 
two appointments have called forth strong protestations against what is 
felt to be arbitrary action in favour of a man and a tendency. The 
National Faculty of Theology, however, which has only a small number 
of students, will certainly make no gain by the appointments. 

The Evangelical Society of Geneva, thanks to its friends, has been 
enabled to develop its evangelistic operations widely in France. It has 
established new stations at Narbonne, Perpignan, in the department of 
Vaucluse, and in the two Sévres. Its school of theology is at present 
attended by thirty-nine students ; other six are preparing for their chief 
examination, or have passed it. The reports from the evangelists are 
very encouraging. The Vaucluse country in particular, which has 
hitherto presented so hard a soil, seems to be awakening. Crowded 
meetings are held in the towns and villages for the purpose of having 
the Gospel proclaimed. It is the sowing time ; may God bless it! 





BOHEMIA. 


Recollections of the Centenary Commemoration —Though some 
months have passed since our centenary festivals in Autumn, never- 
theless our hearts continue still to throb for joy. These were 
happy days. There was not only a bright light thrown upon our 
past history, teeming as it does with sore trials and unbounded 
mercies, but real gifts also were brought to us. There is now to be 
observed in all our congregations a spiritual freshness and a hearty 
readiness. Many prejudices have been buried ; many anxieties have 
been swept away ; the present situation is submitted to a cool examina- 
tion ; and notwithstanding the heavy burdens we were groaning under, 
we are not afraid of anything which the future may bring forth. These 
days will remain as “ dies fasti” in our‘history. It was the first time 
that so many representatives from sister Churches were within our bor- 
ders, and we could realise our membership with the Reformed Church 
family. Our sister Moravia has been more fortunate than we in 
Bohemia. She had the pleasure to see and to receive more of the 
foreign brethren than could come to us later in the season. Every- 
thing seemed conspiring against our hopes, but, nevertheless, we have 
not been sent away empty ; for though we were not permitted to shake 
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hands in Prague with the Waldenses, our fathers’ friends of “auld 
langsyne ;” nor to welcome the English brethren ; though the Hun- 
garians, who gave us our first ministry after our resuscitation, and 
the French and Dutch, among whom our weary emigrants, centuries 
ago, found a hospitable home, were prevented from coming, and the 
Scottish Established Church and other friends had to leave us a few 
days before our meetings, their letters, and those of many others, 
especially those from Ireland, breathed a love that delighted us. And 
then the presence of Dr. Laughton, who, braving weak health and an 
exceptionally unfavourable season, came into our midst ; of Dr. Scott 
with his family, who cheerfully withstood a host of disappointments ; 
and of Dr. Cattell, who would turn the gloomiest hour into sunshine 
by his hearty laugh, and who shunned neither the perils of the land nor 
of the sea to get a sight of his children,—for he is the father of our Sab- 
bath school,—were a precious recompense for our losses. I am sure 
their addresses sank into a fertile soil, and will be remembered like their 
features. We have been cheered up by them, and very much is said about 
it; and we long for more such visits, at least for as much delightful 
intercourse as is held with other Churches in similar circumstances. 

Second Session of Synod.—Our Synod, which adjourned on the 14th 
October, resumed its sittings on the 28th November in the hall of the 
Free Church, Prague, and continued until the 9th of December. Such 
a small church, and so much waste of time! Yes, it seems to be; but 
the fault lies not so much with the church as with the Government. 
The Synod meets once in three years. Besides officers and committees 
appointed by it, there are others quite independent of it; and since 
these are also desirous of ruling, it is this very abundance of govern- 
ment that absorbs time, strength, and good-humour, and demands at 
the end of every period a thorough revision and rearrangement of 
matters. If summed up, the functions of such a Synod consist in 
carrying resolutions which are never allowed to be operative, in passing 
caveats which are never deigned consideration, in presenting petitions 
which are never granted, or if by chance they are afterwards granted, 
it is at a time when they are no more cared for. The minutes are for- 
warded to the highest independent ecclesiastical court, and receive 
sanction by the ministerium on condition of being approved by that 
court. If they happen to be pointed against it or any of its preroga- 
tives, there is no vestige of chance for them, and the work of resolving 
has to begin anew. Often, too, they arrive at their last stage in an evil 
hour to the person who acts for the ministerium ; for, to judge from 
many of the decrees that have been despatched to our Church, this person 
seems chronically affected by us unfavourably, and then our work is lost 
for ever. The whole process is a motion in a circulus vitiosus, and no 
wonder we are quite giddy. 

Revision of the Constitution.—But we hope that this system of 
Church government is drawing to its end. Our gracious Emperor him- 
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self ordered a revision of it to take place. The recent Church consti- 
tution was deranged to a great extent by the new school regulations; 
and to make the ends meet again, a revision is inevitable. There are 
two factors engaged in it, the Church and the Oberkirchenrath ; but 
the aims of both are very likely in opposition to each other. The 
Church has a desire for autonomy ; what the Oberkirchenrath aims at 
is the aggrandisement of its own power. The Church has, up to this 
time, been left in darkness as to the nature of the revision proposed by 
the Oberkirchenrath, but it has every reason to be wary since the last 
General Synod in 1877. It was then that the Oberkirchenrath sent to it 
a reformed scheme of discipline—a copy of the regulation of the Prussian 
State officials—which imposed fines for certain transgressions by minis- 
ters and elders; disobedience to the Oberkirchenrath, for instance, 
amounting to £50, or the forfeiture of the third part of their salary 
(£60) for three consecutive years! The members of that office were, 
of course, altogether exempted from this Draconic “ hunger discipline,” 
and the laymen of the Church were not mentioned in it at all. The 
General Synod became aware that any revision of the Church constitu- 
tion made by these hands must needs be a monstrosity, and resolved, 
therefore—(1.) That, as in the case of doctrine, the Church constitution 
also is to be based and erected on the principles of the Holy Scriptures, 
which find their best embodiment in Presbyterianism ; (2.) since the 
Church acknowledges the Divine right of the State to demand every- 
where the observance of its laws, it also asks, being itself a Divine 
institution, whose only Head and Lawgiver is Christ, liberty and inde- 
pendence in actions involving its inward life and religious procedure. 
This was the first occasion on which the Reformed Church ever 
expressed its claim of self-government. The Minister of Cultus, Baron 
Conrad, of Eylesfeld, having been asked in the Reichsrath (May, 1881) 
to give the reason why none but foreigners were appointed to the office 
of the Oberkirchenrath, and what were his intentionstowards the Reformed 
Church, declared in a cordial manner that he wished to give it a con- 
stitution drawn up in its own spirit. 

Draft of Constitution.—Now a constitution of this kind was prepared 
and approved by a Presbytery in 1877, and was forwarded to the 
Bohemian Synod. Opinions on its merits differed, and it was sent down 
to the kirk-sessions for their views. The reports from these were laid 
before the last Synod. A majority of more than two-thirds of the con- 
gregations declared in favour of it, the rest either demanding some slight 
alterations of a formal nature, or promising submission to the decision 
of the Synod. A committee of six then drew up the leading principles 
of the draft, and brought them before the plenum. They were carried, 
and the draft was accepted. 

Principles of the Draft Constitution.—1. The constitution of the 
Reformed Church is to be drawn on principles derived from the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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2, In Church government no officers to be elected or appointed per- 
manently ; they are elected for a period of six years. 

3. All office-bearers are elected by, and responsible to, the Church ; 
there is no room left for an office like the Oberkirchenrath, existing 
neither by the will nor election of the Church. 

4, The principal organ of Church government, endowed with broadest 
autonomy, is the Presbytery and its board. All matters that cannot be 
settled within the kirk-session, and do not pertain to the whole com- 
munity, come before the presbytery. 

5. The Synods, and the General Synod, are composed of representa- 
tives elected by the presbyteries. Nobody is entitled to a seat in them 
by virtue of his office. 

6. The Presbyteries and Synods meet once every year, the General 
Synod once in three years. 

7. The Presbyteries, Synod, and General Synod, elect their own 
moderators for every season, and their Boards for a fixed period. 

8. The resolutions of Presbyteries, Synods, and General Synod, if 
passed for purposes within the limits of their jurisdiction, acquire in- 
stantly a legal power ; some decrees of the general synod become valid 
after the sanction by two-thirds of the presbyteries. 

Prospects.—No doubt this is really a Presbyterian constitution, and 
if it be granted to our Reformed Churches, it would be an excellent 
gift to start with in the new century. We will hope the best. The present 
Government granted a far greater degree of liberty to the brethren of 
Herrnhut, who opened some congregations in Bohemia, and even to 
other Churches, who are likely to obtain the recognition of the State. 
These have now but to produce their confession of faith,and a pastor who 
is a citizen of the empire, and who has received the education prescribed 
for ministers of the Established Churches, and is of untarnished morals. 
We offer to give more to the State than it is asking for from them, and 
do not see any reasons why we ought to be refused, unless it be that we 
are a larger body, of an ancient origin, and have always borne steadfastly 
all the woe and sorrows of the State, or that the fees or the situation of 
some individuals might possibly be imperilled if we got our liberty. Our 
success will depend much on the General Synod, which will meet in 1883, 
and the position it will take towards the draft. The General Synod is 
composed of four synods—Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, Galicia ; the two 
last named being but presbyteries with the title and prerogatives of 
synods, whereas Bohemia and Moravia have six presbyteries, and out- 
weigh them tenfold ; but nevertheless if they would put their votes 
together, they might outnumber Bohemia It is Moravia, therefore, that 
will say the decisive word either in favour of a better constitution or in 
favour of the status quo. But we do expect she will do her duty. We 
might write a very painful chapter on the palpable want of understand- 
ing as to the nature of that question shown by the leading men among 
our German brethren (Austria-Galicia), who are terrified at the mere 
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sound of “ Scotch Presbyterianism ” and speak of a ‘‘ Bohemian invasion’ 
but we are convinced that the Reformed Churches cannot be helped 
otherwise than by a thorough reorganisation and separation from the 
Lutheran Church. The German brethren again, on the contrary, would 
rather see a union of the Reformed Church with that sister Church, 
which is of their own national stock. It is a grave matter, and closely 
connected with the previous conditions of the Empire. That tendency 
of our German brethren has been fostered by the present Church con- 
stitution, common to both Churches (Lutheran and Reformed) and the 
central ecclesiastical court, which, we must confess, did not like the 
growth of a Bohemo-Moravian separate Church. That court has been 
hitherto supported in its opinions by the State itself, which had a great 
dislike to the political restoration of the Bohemian kingdom. But 
this programme may be changed, since a steady revolution of political 
traditions is going on in Austria. But be the issue of politics what it may, 
we wish to avoid national quarrels within the Church, and in the draft 
there is room enough left for more than two nationalities ; but neverthe- 
less, if our German brethren see a better safeguard for themselves in a 
union with the Lutheran Church, we will not hinder them, because we 
will be none the poorer if we be obliged to keep the reforms for our 
Bohemian and Moravian Church alone. 

Conclusion of the Synod’s Business.—Besides the question just 
discussed, the Synod started a pension fund for aged ministers and 
schoolmasters, heard a report on the Second Presbyterian Council in 
Philadelphia by Mr. Szalatnay, voted thanks to all the Churches who 
have expressed their sympathy for us, appointed committees for various 
important subjects in education and evangelisation, and adjourned 
with feelings of deep thankfulness to the Master who made the season 
the most pleasant we have ever enjoyed. 

V. Duskk. 


TURKEY. 

In far the greater part of this country it is still emphatically but the 
sowing time, and hence it is ground for the deepest thankfulness when 
the labourers are permitted to report opportunities which have been 
presented and improved for scattering broadcast “the seed,” which is 
“the Word of God.” I propose to refer to some of these, as well as to 
point out certain indications which I regard as full of encouragement. 

First in importance, as all missionaries will allow, among a people 
possessed of some degree of education, is the circulation of the Word of 
God in the vernacular languages. The accounts for the past year of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society's operations in Turkey and Greece, 
including Syria, Palestine, and Egypt have just been made up, and show 
the gratifying bound from 45,797 copies in 1880, to 73,686 in 1881. 
These figures include, however, in both years the copies furnished to the 
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sister societies of America and Scotland, and not those only circulated 
by its own agency. But for our present purpose these numbers present 
ina more striking manner than I can otherwise show the progress of 
the kingdom of God. And it is important to remark that while grants 
of Scriptures are not wholly excluded, the above circulation represents 
substantially sales, and hence also has exhibited for upwards of twenty 
years a steady but somewhat irregular increase. 

Next in importance to the Scriptures as an agency for reaching the 
people, I must reckon the religious newspaper, a species of journal 
originated, I believe, in America, and certainly exhibited there in a 
manner which has never been surpassed elsewhere. Our American 
brethren have two such papers published in this capital—the 
Zornitza, a weekly journal in Bulgarian ; and the <Avedaper, pub- 
lished in Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, and Greco-Turkish, also weekly. 
And to these I must add, as of almost equal importance, the monthly 
editions of these papers, with missionary intelligence for the young. I 
rejoice to say that the circulation of all these has been steadily increas- 
ing, and now exhibits pretty nearly the following figures. The 
Zornitza’s circulation is for the weekly edition 4000 copies per week, 
and for the monthly edition 5000 copies per month, The weekly cir- 
culation of the Avedaper is in Armenian 900 copies, in Armeno- 
Turkish 800, and in Greco-Turkish 500 ; while the monthly circulation 
is in Armenian 900, and in Armeno-Turkish also 900 copies. The 
beneficial influence of these wholesome Christian journals penetrating 
into a thousand places, high and low, where no missionary or even 
colporteur would ever be admitted, it is impossible to overestimate. The 
Zornitza in particular is at the head of the Bulgarian periodical 
press, and on all social as well as properly religious questions is regarded 
with great deference. The Star in the East, with its monthly Child’s 
Paper and the Athenais, all published at Athens, likewise hold on 
their useful course, but their circulation I am unable to give. 

I should add, that these papers are illustrated with woodcuts, many 
of them of superior excellence. This circumstance attracted the notice 
of publishers of various nationalities in this city, who were anxious to 
introduce among their own people the attractions of woodcuts, as well 
as the interesting information connected with them, appearing in the 
mission journals. First a Turkish publisher applied to the mission to 
be allowed the use of certain woodcuts ; then a Spanish-Jewish pub- 
lisher, and then a Greek ; and all obtained the privilege on easy con- 
ditions, along with permission to transfer to their columns the article 
in the original paper which accompanied the woodcut. I regard this 
whole matter as exceedingly hopeful, as well as a proof of no small pro- 
gress already achieved. For example, twenty-five years ago the heads 
of the Spanish-Jewish community actually prohibited for a time the 
teaching of arithmetic in a school then opened by a benevolent co-reli- 
gionist, on the ground that the signs of addition and multiplication 
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were crosses! And geography they declared equally inadmissible, lest 
such names as Trinidad, San Salvador, and St. Helena should com. 
municate Christian ideas to the pupils! For a similar reason, the 
would not accept of any chronology reckoned from the birth of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. How altered the state of feeling is now wili he 
manifest when I say that, in an article on the Zulus, the Jewish editor 
mentions with approbation the labours among them of Christian mis. 
sionaries, and gives the number of churches and of professing Christians ; 
while in an article on Pompeii, the date of its overthrow is expressly 
given as calculated from the Christian era. The Jewish paper certainly 
exhibits the influence of the missions in respect to orthography, pune- 
tuation, and style of the articles, as well as their tolerant and respectful 
tone. But in other respects it is far from being likely to raise the 
moral, not to speak of the spiritual, condition of the people. _ Its exist- 
ence proves the correctness of the view which the present writer sought, 
but in vain, to impress upon the various bodies conducting missions to 
the Spanish Jews—that the time had come when a monthly, or even a 
weekly journal, similar to that issued long ago for a single year by the 
Jewish Mission of the American Board, would be found a most valuable 
means of usefulness. Had such a journal been issued then, it would 
have been welcomed as a pioneer ; now it is still more urgently called for ; 
but many will regard it with jealousy as a rival, should it really appear. 

In connection with this subject it is interesting to observe the growing 
cultivation of the vernacular Spanish, and the higher appreciation of it 
as the medium of education for the people. This is largely to be 
ascribed to the influence of the Bible and Missionary Societies, and to 
the institution, partly in rivalry to the mission schools, of several native 
female schools, in which the school books of the mission are employed. 
A small Judeo-Spanish Primer, published eighteen months ago, has in 
this way already attained a circulation of 2588 copies. 

The subject of education is engrossing more and more the attention 
of the American missionaries and native Armenian Churches, and large- 
hearted plans are in contemplation and in course of execution. I can 
speak with confidence, however, only of Robert College, with its some 
220 male students, and of the Home School for Ladies at Scutari, with 
its 90 students, in both of which the Bulgarian element is the most 
prominent, next the Armenian, and last of all the Greek, as good Greek 
schools exist elsewhere. The Christian influence of these seminaries 
I estimate very highly, and it is urgently needed. For infidelity is 
making considerable progress among the Armenians, while among the Bul- 
garians it is distressing to reflect that the majority of the best teachers are 
open unbelievers, if not avowed Atheists. Happily, they are generally 
favourable, on literary grounds, to the circulation of the Scriptures ; but 
the poison of their infidelity will long exert a baneful influence. 

It is not unworthy of mention that there have lately been baptised into 
the Greek Church, in the island of Crete, two, if not three, Jewish con- 
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verts who, had there been a Protestant missionary on the island, would 
certainly have avowed themselves Protestants. With two of them I 
had some conversation at one time, and from all accounts one of them is 
both a sincere and intelligent Christian. Such cases, and parallel 
instances of genuine conversion among the Jews of Spain, are sufficient 
to prove that the Greek and Romish Churches, with all their corrup- 
tions, hold those fundamental truths which the Spirit is able to apply 
to the heart and conscience, and so to lead the sinner to peace with 
God, through Christ Jesus. 

And I would further remark that the Greek Church, in spite of the 
ignorance of its clergy, and the superstition and religious indifference 
of its people, and the low tone of their morality, is by no means an 
inert body. The religious festivals and various ecclesiastical customs 
are observed by the general Greek population with great zeal. But it 
is all a work of personal righteousness. There is no apprehension of 
the Gospel as a message of God’s love to man as a sinner, and hence 
no compassion for Moslem, Jew, or Heathen, and no effort to evangelise 
them. Christianity has been for ages their grand symbol in opposition 
to the progress of Mohammedanism ; and hence was considered a 
national badge, instead of a Divine work of grace in the heart. And 
not only so, but the Church has been prostituted to become a mere 
political bond of union among all the races accepting the dogmas of the 
Greek creed, and a means, along with the school, of Hellenising the 
various populations into one Greek-speaking people, destined perhaps, 
one day to regain the sceptre of the Byzantine Empire. Such is the 
ambitious dream of the Greek people, and it furnishes the explanation 
of much of their pride and intolerance, and of the notorious fact that 
they are, if I mistake not, the only people of Europe who have con- 
demned, in the strongest terms, the very fair, if not immaculate version 
of the Scriptures into modern Greek, prepared by the benevolence of 
British Christians, and who discourage its circulation publicly and 
officially, while prevented by law from actually prohibiting its sale. 
Meanwhile, they provide no version of their own, but continue the 
exclusive use of the ancient Greek Testament in church, and now in 
school, which to the mass of the population is unintelligible. 

Let us see how this system works in Albania. A colporteur recently 
visited some villages in central Albania, where the people did not 
understand a single word of anything but Albanian and a little Turkish. 
Their priest, however, could read Greek, and read the whole service in 
ancient Greek every Lord’s Day without understanding one word of it. 
To him and to his people, the Tosk Albanian Testament in Greek letters 
was an unspeakable boon, and the colporteur was never better employed 
than in staying there a few days to teach the blind guides of the blind 
to read the Albanian Testament in the modified Greek with some 
Roman characters. Would that we could open a few Albanian schools 
for that people !—Yours most truly, ALEXANDER THOMSON. 
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42 Brste House, New York, 13th February, 1882. 


THE American Committee on Continental Churches met this day—Henry 
Day, Esq., in the chair. 
In reference to the fund for the Waldensian Churches, it was reported 
that $11,000 had been contributed by members of the Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States and Canada ; that this sum, along with 
the other contributions, had been paid over to the Waldensian Church, 
and a resolution was passed expressing satisfaction that the whole sum 
of £12,000 had been raised. 
The condition of the Churches in Bohemia and Moravia having been V 
brought before the committee, it was on motion resolyved— 


“That this committee heartily approves of the proposal of the British Com- = 
mittee to aid the Churches of Bohemia and Moravia in their evangelistic and : the 
publication labours ; and now appeals to the members of our Churches and other Ram 
friends for contributions to aid in this important matter.” qual 

It was also on motion resolved— = 

rea 

“That the Rev. Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette College, be added to this committee ; that 
and as he possesses a special knowledge of the circumstances of these Churches, . 
that he be earnestly requested to take an oversight of this movement, and to N 
further it by all means in his power.” pow 
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Epinsureu, March, 1882. 
the | 


Tue European section of the Continental Committee of the Presby- V 
terian Council has undertaken to co-operate with the Edinburgh 


po a ; ; : : in 
Bohemian Association in an effort to raise £5000, in connection with i 
; oe whic 

the centenary commemoration, in aid of the Reformed Churches of the 
Bohemia and Moravia. For helping this object, direct contributions oan 
are solicited ; and, moreover, a sale of ladies’ work is to be held in with 


Edinburgh in the third week of December, 1882. Mr. George Watt, me 
advocate, 1 Alva Street, Edinburgh, is the honorary secretary for the eS 
bazaar, while the honorary treasurer for the whole fund is Mr. James | 


Macdonald, W.S., 21 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. ° . 

The specific objects to be aided by this movement are—(1.) Evan- ae 
gelistic work in Bohemia and Moravia; (2.) the full equipment of the pec 
Comenius Association, a tract and book society instituted for the evan- lett, 


gelical clergy. A pamphlet is in preparation with full information on We 
the present state of the Churches. 

Friends of the cause, willing to take part in any department of this 
important movement, are requested to put themselves in communication 
with the honorary office-bearers. 
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